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PERSONAL 
DVERTISER wishes to purchase good 
TRAILER CARAVAN for permanent home. 
Price up to £800.—Send full particulars to Box 478. 
LL ABOUT HORSE BRASSES.” Latest 
completest book. 320 photo illustrated 
History, hints on collecting. 2/6 post free.—H. S. 
RICHARDS, Vesey Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
RCHERY. A REMINDER for after the war. 
Shoot better with JAQUES modern equip- 
ment. Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES 
AND SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 
the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 
DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 
Private Owners. — Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly auction Sales of 
PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can also be promptly arranged 
by private treaty). Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L., Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 


BARKER'S “ANGLER’'S 
wanted.—Box 488. 





PARADISE.” Copy 


ARS! We require several 16 to 40 h.p. modern 
Cars in good condition, also one or two very 
low mileage 8 to 12 h.p. Saloons. We shall be 
pleased to inspect and pay cash.—SPIKINS, 
Heath Road, Twickenham. Telephone: Popes- 
grove 1035. 
ECIL DAVIS has specialised in the Finest 
English and Irish GLASS since 1912, and has 
had the longest personal connection with Antique 
Glass in all its phases of any Art Dealer in 
England. He has recently extended the activities 
of his Firm and now includes a fine selection of 
Old English PORCELAIN and POTTERY. His 
stock comprises the most varied selection of both 
useful Table Glass and China, Collectors’ speci- 
mens, etc., suitable for Wedding and Presentation 
Gifts to be found in the West End. Inspection is 
invited.—3 GROSVENOR STREET, NEW BOND 
STREET, W.1 (Telephone: GROsvenor 3130). 
HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
‘LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE, 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars. 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
Firm. Established 25 years.——GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 
AIMLER SPORTS SALOON, 1938. Small 
mileage; maintained by chauffeur. £465. 
Would consider exchange for good cabin cruiser. 
Cash either way.—Box 486. 
EATH WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL — Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES. ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1.  Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
ON’T BUY NEW—have your old shirts repaired 
without coupons. (If ‘‘Trubenised’’ brand 
collars made from tail, one coupon for two 
collars).—Details from RESARTUS, LTD., Sarda 
House, 183/9, Queensway, London, W.2. 
NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA wanted. Also 
Libraries or smaller collections of books. 
Highest prices paid. Removal at my expense, 
any distance.—HAMMOND, 223, Drews Lane, 
Birmingham 8. 
esas - Rod required on the Test for 1944 
season. Particulars of place and rent to 
Box 489. 
OLD, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, ANTIQUE 
and MODERN SILVER, COINS and MEDALS, 
etc., BOUGHT for CASH. Highest prices given. 
Call or send registered post.—SPINK & SON, 
LTD., The All-British Firm (Est. 1772), 5-7, King 
Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. (Telephone: 
Whitehall 5275.) 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234, 
ANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY will overhaul 
and renovate your handbag. Finest crafts- 
manship. Send it for an estimate to 120, Baker 
Street (1st Floor), London, W.1. 
ANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repairing. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Post or call with bag for free estimate to 
THE REMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, _ 57, 
Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 


NTERNAL CLEANLINESS with NATURE'S 

AID. Cleanse your system of poisons. Get a 
carton of Dr. GILLEY’S HERBAL LAXATIVE: 
it is the great intestinal cleanser and system 
purifier, is non-habit forming and is a perfect 
natural Tonic Laxative. Do not take harsh 
purgatives. Thousands of testimonials and re- 
commendations. From all chemists, including 
Savory and Moore, Boots, Taylors, Harrods, 
Army and Navy Stores, 210, and 5’74, including 
tax, ordirect, post free, from GILLEY’S LABORA- 
TORIES, LTD., 5 New Quebec St., London, W.1. 


RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 

survival after death; Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE, 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 


Avo ‘furs tortured to death in traps. Write 
for Fur Crusade leaflet from MAJOR VAN 
DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. — Personal 2Q-. 


~ PERSONAL 
[VISIBLE } MENDING on burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear),in one week. 
Send or call.—BELL INVISIBLE MENDERS, 
LTD., 73d, New Bond Street, W.1. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 

ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send Id. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W. a. Mayfair 7444. 


EWELLERY, GOLD and SILVERWARE are 
now commanding unprecedentedly high prices. 
ASPREY’S strongly advise owners who have any 
kind to dispose of to take advantage of the 
present demand. Now is definitely the best time 
to SELL, and you are quite safe in sending parcels 
by registered post to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 
OVELY BEAUTY 
leather, 
enamelled 
fitted inside. 


CASE, black Morocco- 

by Harriet Hubbard Ayer and a red 

vanity case, gilt and beautifully 
Both new.—Box 487. 


INK COAT, must sell, beautiful design, and 
really superb quality. (Dark Canadian 
skins). £250. Phone: Primrose 5387. = 


UTTICK & SIMPSON LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel. MAYfair 6622. 


R4éPIDISM ! DO YOU FEEL you have lost 

“your grip and drive ?”’ Do you lack com- 
plete confidence in your own abilities ? If so, 
RAPIDISM—that fascinating course—will de- 
velop for you (a) mental alertness, (b) personal 
courage.—Write now for free Booklet to THE 
RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, E190, TUITION HOUSE, 
London, S.W.19. 


TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.’ »_This 

suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. Dr. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes, 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
co., Kendal, Westmorland. 


ScaiesT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility._-MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. . 2575). 


HHOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker breeches can 
be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor Sq., W.1. 


ARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 

hand Merchandise. Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


ATER DIVINING, The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


EDDING AND BIRTHDAY GIFTS! Visitors 
to London should see the superb stock of 
Antique Furniture, Glass and China at THE 
GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3, 
and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, London, W.1. 


E REPAIR AND BUY, Clocks, Watches, 

Jewellery, Plate, China, Glass, Gramo- 
phones, Umbrellas, etc. Inquiries welcomed. 
Representatives can call in London area.— 
HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. Phone: Victoria 0134. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EJARECROFT HALL, Gosforth, Cumberland, 
Preparatory School for Boys.—For full 
details apply to the HEADMASTER. 


INDORES SCHOOL, Llandovery (from Bexhill- 
on-Sea), Beautiful country house in Park, near 
station, shops. Prin.: MISS FF. A. . FREEMAN. 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL, Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON, 8. 
FFICIAL YEAR BOOKS 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Year Book (Boys) by post 11/1 
(PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 
By post 8s. 1d. 
Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls 
DEANE & SONS, LTD., 31, Museum St., W.C.1. 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. for “Stories 

that Sell To-day ” (a special bulletin) and 
prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INST:TUTE, (195A), Palace Gate, Ww.8. 


HERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW? 

Fresh blood is needed in journalism and 
literature. Develop your latent talent in your 
spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM. HALF FEES. Special courses 
in Journalism. Short Story and Article Writing, 
Poetry, Radio Plays. Personal tuition. No 
time limit.—Free advice and Booklet from 
Applications Dept., L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
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Wanted 
ULL-TERRIER PUPPY (Bitch), end August. 
Details, price, pedigree, to MRS. L. C. CATT- 
LES, Athelington Hall, Hockham, Diss, Norfolk. 


EALLY GOOD third season retriever wanted. 
Inoculated and not too big.—MAJOR 
BETTERTON, Hilton, Derbyshire. 


-. (Min. 3 lines.) 


HOTELS AND GUESTS ~ 
OURNEMOUTH, 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J 
BRAY. From 5 gns. 
HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. 
produce. Gardens, lawns, etc. 
Rec ommended by Ashley Courtenay. 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 
THE CREST HOTEL 
interprets the Dictionary definition of the word 
COMFORT 
To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, free- 
dom from annoyance, a subject of satisfaction.” 
XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities and com- 
forts. Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee, H. & c. running 
water in all bedrooms. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: 
“‘Handotel.”’ 





Own 


CADOGAN HOTEL 
SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 
Telephone: Sloane 7141 


LL ONPON. 


Near Park and Shops and five 


Piccadilly. 


minutes from 


Single Rooms or PRIVATE SUITES 
Restaurant and Cocktail Bar. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO H.M. FORCES. 


ALVERNS. Undoubtedly the best food and 
accommodation available. Historic house, 
with every modernisation. Excellent fishing. 
boating and swimming pool. Terms 1 guinea 
daily each resident. Book now for holidays.— 
Box A.0.2, c/o 5 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 





M!2urst, SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome 


Golf, fishing, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns, 


Tel. No. Midhurst 10. 
XJEW FOREST. “GOLDEN HIND,” HYTHE. 
Mine Host BARRY NEAME, 18 Bed ‘all h. and 
c.), 6 bathrooms, 2 private suites. Golf, riding. 
7 acres, Station: Brockenhurst. Taxi., Tel.: 2164. 


WALES Mountains. Titled Lady has accom- 
* modation for a few guests in 17th-Century 
Mansion House. All modern conveniences; central 
heating, h.c. all bedrooms, etc. Maximum safety; 
no sirens. Will exchange references.—Box 484. 
EETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL. 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT, 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 
HROPSHIRE BORDERS. Bishops Offley 
Manor. Especially for holidays and leave. 
Charming peaceful country. Own produce.— 
ECCLESHALL, Stafford (Adbaston 247). 
ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM “CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel. Northam 300. 
(X7INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In  old- 
world St. Peter Street. Leading family 
hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 
own gardens. Very quiet. Garage.—Write for 
“C.L. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31. 


WANTED 
LL TYPES of left-off clothing and boots 
required; highest prices paid, whether in 
condition requiring repair or otherwise. Style 
immaterial. Write, stating description of articles 
and best offers will be sent.—M. NEWMAN 
(CONTRACTORS), LTD., Specialists in Second- 
hand Clothing, Imperial Buildings, 7, Oxford 
Road, Manchester 1. Telephone: Ardwick 1851 or 
BROughton 1353. 
NTIQUES.—CLOCK, square dial, chiming 
quarters; grandfather or bracket. Serpentine 
Front Chest of Drawers. Brass Warming Pan, 
metal handle.— ASHBURNHAM,  Whitefields, 
Solihull. 
XYLOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent.’s and 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS. TEL.: 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked. 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 
IREARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach horns. 
models, native curios, sets chessmen, flower 
paper-weights and antique jewellery bought.— 
PEARL CROSS, 35, St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 
ROULETTE WHEEL. Full size, or very near, 
with or without accessories. — RALPH, 
Ocean Chambers, Newquay, Cornwall. 
ET of Six Yorkshire Ladderback Rush-seated 
Chairs (4 armless, 2 carvers); perfect con- 
dition desirable-—J. MARTLAND, Spout House, 
Scarisbrick, near Ormskirk, Lancs. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 
ACHELOR required to look after estate of 
500 acres, and maintenance of school, etc., 
buildings. Board and accommodation provided. 
Salary by arrangement. — Send details of career, 
experience, etc., to Box 485. 

















GARDENING 
Fer TREES. Apples, Pea: 
ed Currants. Everybody sho 
and for many years now we have me qe 
** You may be able to buy cheape: but not a 
book early for auti foe 
HAMBLEDON HILL FRUIT | 
Okeford, Blandford. 
GARDENS DESIGNED AND © 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chis) 
PAVING STONE. Quantity old 
Paving Stone for Sale (bro;. 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. 
ETEX ” (Reg.), the finest 
obtainable for all hort 
poultry, bedding, rabbit hutches, k: 
etc. Standard Grade; Bales of 
24 bushels, 29/6; 6-bushel sacks, 14 
Bales of approximately 20 bushel 
sacks, 15/6. Delivered carriag 
Samples free on request.—UNIV ‘RSAL PE 
CO., LTD., Tunbridge Wells, Estab shed % yes 
TX! EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LD, Syst 
Leicester, were for many ye: previous 
the war, the largest makers of Har Lawn Ten 
Courts in Great Britain. They wi have expe! 
and material ready for further wo: _ the mome 
THE V DAY arrives. } 
Acting on the suggestion of som: 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a 
for Post-War Orders for NEW ; 
existing Courts. Would you like th 
name down for early post-war att 
puts you under no otligation. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds QUALITY 
we do the experimenting; no you!—w 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, ( nbs. 


FASHION AND BEA TY 
COlFFURE. An enchanting ‘‘C /RONET 9 
CURLS,” with its tonic effec upon yo 
personality, will do much to remove +n inferior; 
complex! Instantly adjusted wit! less trou) 
than putting on your hat! Invaluz »le when yd 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. (A pattern 
your hair will enable me to quote ‘ou the cos| 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARI ANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH PCSTICHEUR 
MAISON GEORGES, 
38/40, Buckingham Palace Road, !.ondon, §.¥ 
(only address) 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general), 
RENCH DRESSMAKER, periect cut a 
finishing; remodelling. — Mrs. LEECH, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 018 
ATY & HELENA ZUGHAF'I, Dressmake 
make up customers’ new materials. YW 
specialise in expert remodelling for the “ Coupo’ 
thrifty ’’ and have a highly successful POSTS 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—75, Gre 
Portland Street, W.1. Langham 1646. 
\ A ARYTHE, LTD., 17 Dover Street, W.l. Re 
1361. Second floor. Furs remodelled, cleang 
and demothed. Advice given free by expe 
furrier and fitter. 
MS*« COAT. Opportunity to purchase up- 
date model reasonably. Beautiful fu 
fashioned by artist.—Box 415. 
O COUPONS! New Frocks for old. Expe 
remodelling. Ladies’ own materials maf 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W 
Gerrard 5178. 


ars, and Bi Black aq 
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lurst, Kent, 
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Dproximatg 
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FOR SALE 

CARAVAN. County 16ft. 6in., double panelle 

gas cooking and lighting, end kitchen, tw 
doors, 4 berth, both sides open to form awni 
£250. Many modern caravans on view at F.0.4 
Caravan Centre, Hillcrest Gardens, juncti 
Great North Way and North Circular Road, Nj 
Write for particulars F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTR 
206, The Broadway, London, N.W.2. — Phon 
Gladstone 2234. 23 
(C‘OLLECTION of Fine OLD GEORGIAN SILV. 

amongst which are George II salvers # 
candlesticks. Two complete services of tati 
silver, i.e. spoons, forks, etc. Tea servic 
coffee-pots, pepper-casters, salt cellars a 
mustard pots, etc. All in perfect condition wi 
hall, date and maker’s marks. Very reasonatl 
prices. I will send anything for inspection 
LT.-COL. A. G. B. STEWART, The Fria 
Rochester. Phone: Chatham 3160. 


LADES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in 1 Countr 
side Tweeds, made to measure from £4 19s. 
money i 
patterns 


and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or 
coupons refunded. Stamp for 
BEDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
LADS’ ‘TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- 
wide. Write for patterns. 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghsh! 
ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in sr 
variety, electric, clockwork and steam, 4» 
Mecanno and other Construction Outfits: pleas 
state exact requirementd and enclose stam 
BOTTERILLS, High Street, Canvey. Essex. 
_ . Permanent confide tial Lonto 
address. Letters redirected immediately. 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/M‘ yO17, bbe 
Mess BROS. & CO., LTD., of C ENT GA 
DEN, W.C.2. SERVICE OUT! (TTERS 
over 60 years. Also have for sale Naval, Milita 
and R.A.F. Greatcoats, slightly wo at dees 
5-8 Gns., and Tunics with Slacks as tl same pr! 


TAMPS! Early British Colonial Select! , 
superb copies sent on approval t — 7 
lectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also so 1¢e aod 
superb used moderns. —‘K,”’ 6, Westhi 2d... 8 
aul CHEAPES 


"TELEPHONE WIRE (faulty)—stil 
THAN STRING! Insulated, suita 
proof fencing, packing horticultur: 
(carriage paid) per mile drum, immec 
Plus £1 deposit on drum, RET! 
months. Sample against stamp. 0 
cio STREETS, 6, Gracechurch St., 


"T WEEDS. Your favourite suit c 
regulation style) in John Pee 
£4 17s. and 26 coupons. Satisfacti 
and coupons refunded. Stamp f 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberl 


"T WEEDS. Handwoven by Hebri 
28 ins. wide.— JAFFE, Castle Dou 


n crofters 

s, Scotland 

——e 

OTHER PROPERTY AND AU TON 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY © 
NORTH-EAST SCOTLAND 


14%, MILES OF SALMON FISHING. 





THE HOUSE occupies a beautiful position on the banks of a river, is in good order throughout, 
and only 1 mile from a station. 


It contains: Hall, suite of reception rooms, 12 principal bedrooms, 8 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Company’s electric light. Telephone. Abundant water supply. Up-to-date drainage system. 
Garage accommodation. 6 Cottages and Home Farm. 
The Shooting is capable of yielding 500 Brace of Grouse, Snipe, Woodcock, Partridges and Blackgame. 


Fishing of 144 miles with 9 Salmon Pools, including 2 well-known pools. The average basket is between 
40 and 50 Salmon a year and a few sea trout and grilse. 


ABOUT 5,000 ACRES FOR SALE 


Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (26,551) 





LAKE DISTRICT 


Occupying a fine and sheltered position about 300 ft. above sea level, facing South with a magnificent panorama of the Lakes. 


THE ATTRACTIVE 
MODERNISED- LONG, 
LOW XVIItH CENTURY 
RESIDENCE is built of 
stone. It is approached by 
a drive and contains: Lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 12 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Com- 
panies’ electric light and 
water. Telephone. Septic 
tank drainage system. 
Stabling. Garages for 6 cars. 





THE GROUNDS run down to the lake with the mountains in the background, and are a great attraction. 
Heather and rock gardens, kitchen garden, the remainder of the land being let to a farmer and the whole extending to 
Nearly 70 ACRES. Salmon and Trout Fishing. Hunting. 
THE HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 28 ACRES 
Further particulars of the Owner’s Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,74'1) 


WEST SUSSEX 


During the last few years the Residence has had some thousands of pounds expended upon it 
and is now in excellent order, with all labour-saving devices. 





THE HOUSE occupies a well-chosen site on sandstone soil, facing South and enjoying beautiful all-round panoramic views. It is 
approached by a drive through a finely-timbered park, with a lodge at entrance, and contains: Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 
12 bedrooms (each with basin), 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating throughout. Electric light (main available). Telephone. Company’s water. Modern drainage. 


The Outbuildings are in first-class order. Garage for 2 cars. Stalls and loose boxes. 
Excellent barn. Bailiff’s house. Several cottages. Model set of Home Farm Buildings. 


THE WELL-MATURED PLEASURE GROUNDS including Terraced Gardens, Tennis Courts, Croquet Lawn, 
Coarse Fishing in the lake, Kitchen Gardens, Orchard, Parkland, Arable and Pasture Land. 
NEARLY 400 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE Golf. Shooting. 


The Residence and certain buildings are at present in the occupation of the Military but the Vendor 
would give vacant possession of a cottage for a purchaser to reside in during hostilities. 


Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (12,443) 








Telegrams : 


ow 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 3316/7. 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). | AND aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 





By direction of the Owner NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT 


Maidstone 3 miles .Ashford 14 miles, London 41 miles. 
THE VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
KNOWN AS 
THE MILGATE ESTATE, NEAR BEARSTED 
WHICH INCLUDES e f TOGETHER WITH THE 
THE ATTRACTIVE AND a ed + inating CLASS SHOOTING RIGHT; 
CONVENIENT RESIDENCE 4 is ; : ; - THE WHOLE PROPE 


CALLED ' TOTAL AREA 
** COBHAM MANOR ”’ 
1,500 ACRES 


OR THEREABOUTS 


5 USEFUL MIXED FARMS. 
SMALL-HOLDINGS AND 
ACCOMMODATION LAND. OF WHICH THE MAJOR PC rJoy 
THE EXTENSIVE WOODLANDS WILL BE SOLD WITH VY Ant 
INCLUDING THE VALUABLE POSSESSION (WITH THE © “ION 
MATURE AND GROWING OF TAKING OVER THE (RM 
TIMBER. MACHINERY), 


To be offered FOR SALE by AUCTION (unless 

previously sold privately), as a WHOLE or in 

LOTS, at the ROYAL STAR HOTEL, MAID- 

STONE, on THURSDAY, AUGUST 26, 1943, 
at 2.30 p.m. 


Particulars and Plan (price 2/- each) of the Auctioneers: 

JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, 

W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7), and at Northampton, 
Leeds, Cirencester, Yeovil and Dublin. 


Solicitors : Messrs. WALTONS & Co., 101, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.3 (Tel.: Avenue 1555). 


Land Agent: G. R. Fox, Esq., Upton House, Estate 
Office, Banbury, Oxon. 


NEAR PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX 


In a quiet country situation, %/4, mile from main road. Omnibus route. Station 2% miles. 


A COTTAGE RESIDENCE ; ahh ? : VERY ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, 
4 bN y/ ab FULLY STOCKED, ORCHARD, 


on two floors only. — wi 
rN ' ali all? (hak f , Hill PADDOCK. 
¥ + WS i = mm 


HALL AND CLOAKROOM, In all about 


/ ata 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, ee elitr. a Som snes pera, 11 ACRES 
5 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. x : , pe % aie pir ALL IN GOOD ORDER. 

i * . 

‘ 9 tag » # - de er TS 

aah ns Se ; ; LOW RATES. 


saa ada 4: ‘<— PRICE £5,500 
MAIN WATER SUPPLY. . ¢ ¥ . OR NEAR OFFER 


if 


_ - 














Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1I 





SURREY 
20 miles from London. 1 mile from railway station and adjoining village. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


An exceptionally well-appointed House, 400 ft. above sea level and having main electric 
light, gas, water and drainage. Central heating throughout. 


The House contains: 4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms and offices. 
There is a garage for 3 cars. 2 cottages. 
THE GROUNDS ARE WELL MAINTAINED AND O 
GREAT BEAUTY 
Swimming pool. Fernden hard tennis court. Well-stocked kitchen garde». 


Personally inspected and highly recommended by: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon 
Street, Mayfair, W.1. 








SOUTH-WESTERN HILLS 


35 miles from London. Main line station 1 mile, with frequent trains. 

A REPLICA OF A LOVELY OLD XVith CENTURY RESIDENCE 
CONSTRUCTED OF WELL-CHOSEN MATERIALS, HAVING THE ADVANTAGE 
OF ANCIENT CHARM WITH MODERN CONVENIENCES. 

11-12 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main services. 
Central heating. Garage. 

Beautiful grounds with woodland, stream, etc. 

In all about 


10 ACRES 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY > 


as 10 SELES FROM LEWES 


XVIth Century Residence, brick built and weather tiled, 
thoroughly restored and modernised. 











Oak-beamed lounge, dining and study, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
heated linen cupboard, modern kitchen. 


Main electricity. Central heating. Water pumped by electricity. 
Garage for 2 cars. 


GARDENS OF 2 ACRES 
(More land can be had.) 
FOR SALE—PRICE £5,500 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,552) 








NORTH WALES | SEVENOAKS aaa 


Tubbs Hill Station about 2 miles. Bus route 8 minutes’ walk. 








Adjoining the shores of the Menai Straits. | and rural position and on high ground with good views. 
Oce g a secluded position close to station. Residence built of brick with slate A DELIGHTFUL OLD TUDOR FARMHOUSE, 
roof commanding attractive views. 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, bathroom. dating from about 1441, restored in complete character. 
Cor ies’ electric light, gas and water. Telephone. Main drainage. reception rooms, 6 yp oe 2 ——— aon. separate servants’ quarters 
Sin = i itch 3 ; of bedroom, sitting room and bathroom. 
The n includes k en garden = wood running down to the shore. In all about Co.'s electricity. Electric central heating. Modern drainage. 
1% ACRES 3 cottages available (let). Stabling, garage and farm buildings. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE Golf Course 1 mile. | FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 18 OR 36 ACRES 
Agel Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,034) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,476) 
IN | SAUTIFUL UNDULATING COUNTRY, WITH 2% MILES OF . Bc<5i 
SALMON AND TROUT FISHING. om 
Swansea 45 miles, Cardiff 80 miles. 
Occuy ing a fine position 400 ft. up, facing South and West. A RESIDENCE erected 
of loc. stone with tiled roof, at a cost of about £30,000. It is approached by drive 


and contains: Entrance hall, 4 reception, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


C mplete new electric lighting and heating system installed in 1938. 
Excellent water supply. Modern drainage. Garage for 4. 


DELI. HTFUL GROUNDS divided by yew hedges, with gardens, ponds, swimming 
pool, kitchen and fruit garden. 


About 41% ACRES. 
Additional Woodland up to 98 Acres, if required. 


Salmon and Trout Fishing by arrangement in a lovely stretch of river with 
at least 5 Salmon Pools. 


Sole Agents : 




















Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,598) 
Mayfair 3771 = ; Telegrams: 
hoy ees 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London. 
NICHOLAS ~ no 
Reading 4441 ‘“‘ Nicholas, Reading ” 
Regent CHSG/SSr7 (Established 1882) “ Nichenyer, Piccy, London *’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 





IN A SECLUDED SPOT 25 MILES WEST OF LONDON 
Away from the river but quite close to Boulter’s Lock. 
FOR SALE 
A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE 
IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION. 


Excellent accommodation on 2 floors only. A most pleasing hall with inglenook, 4 reception rooms, 15 bed and dressing rooms, 
5 well-fitted bathrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER. 
GARAGES FOR 7. COW-HOUSE. STABLE. 
12 ACRES OF GARDENS AND PARK-LIKE MEADOW LAND 


Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 











Grosvenor 


coon. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR “ms 


MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OVER BEAUTIFUL ASHDOWN FOREST °UST AVAILABLE FOR SALE WITH VACANT 


Equidistant from East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. ——_-_—_ 
THIS | QUIET AND RESTFUL PART OF HERTFORD- 

SHIRE. Harpenden 4 miles. Golf course and 

IMPOSING RESIDENCE common 1 mile. FASCINATING ELIZABETHAN 
FARMHOUSE, mellowed brick and _half-timbering. 

OF THE LATE GEORGIAN PERIOD | Surrounded by ‘farmlands. Right off the beaten track. 
. ane ‘ Perfect seclusion. 2 reception, 3 bedrooms (room for another 
Secluded in miniature park, facing due | to be added), bathroom. Ample water supply. No lighting, 
South. In first-class condition, ready | hut electric mains in vicinity. Also Coy.’s water. Fine old 
for immediate occupation without | barn. Garage and useful outbuildings. Gardens, thriving 














further outlay. apple orchard and 10 ACRES of rich pasture. 
3 large reception, 9 bedrooms, 3 bath- | FREEHOLD aan, or very close offer. vanes 
rooms. SAINTS 





Main water. Electricity. Central | LOvety OLD VICARAGE (RED BRICK 

heating. Stabling. Garages. GEORGIAN), on outskirts of small hamlet and over- 
looking Jarge private park (mansion and church adjoin), in 
COTTAGE. WELL-STOCKED LITTLE-KNOWN PART OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Just over an hour by frequent express trains. 300 ft. up, 





GARDENS. facing South. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 a reception. 
SN TT r . +7 y 7 | Main electricity and water. Garage, etc. Well-built cottage 
PASTURE, ORCHARD, WOODED COPSE AND DELL. } of 6 rooms (VACANT) and will easily let at £1 per week, 
| y 
OVER 20 ACRES FREEHOLD ONLY £8,500 oon. | Seeceen ee «61% ACHES. rae (l2.86r) 
as ‘ 











All are specially recommended from personal knowledge by: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 2 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Resent onae (15 tines) 


Telegrams: “ Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 








By direction of T: yustoes of Sir Hor orace Boot, deceased. 


ON HIGH GROUND AT 
MAIDENHEAD THICKET, BERKS 


2 miles jrom Maidenhead Station. Standing in delightful open and rural situation. 


CLAREFIELD COURT, PINKNEYS GREEN 


IMPORTANT AND COMPACT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
00 ft. above sea level. 
Comprising : 
SUBSTANTIALLY 
BUILT HOUSE, 
with halls, 4 reception and 
a billiards room, 2 stair- 
cases, 9 or more bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, ample offices. 
Own electric light. 
Company’s water. 
5 cottages. Chauffeur’s flat. 
Stabling. Garage. 
Farmery, etc. 
BEAUTIFULLY 
WOODED GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS, 
, ETC. 


21 y, ACRES 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE GREATER PART. 
HAMPTON & SONS will — the above FOR SALE by AUCTION on the 
Property on WEDNESDAY, PTEMBER 1 next, at 12 noon in 6 LOTS 
(unless he privately beforehand). 


Solicitors: Messrs. J.R. WELCH SON & AGAR, 22, lg? Lane, E.C A. 

and Plan from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SO N: 8, de TD.., 

Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222. 

N.B.—The valuable contents will be sold by Auction on the premises immedi- 
ately after the sale | of the property. 


Adjoining the open spaces of the common and woodlands. 
TO BE SOLD 

ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
APPROACHED FROM A QUIET ROAD BY A CARRIAGE DRIVE. 


Entrance hall, drawing 
room, dining room, 6 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. 


Particulars 
Estate Offices, 6, Arlington 


Few minutes’ walk from station 


Good domestic offices. 
Double garage. 
SUMMERHOUSE, 
PRODUCTIVE 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 
SMALL ORCHARD, 


LAWNS AND FLOWER 
BEDS, IN ALL ABOUT 


1%, ACRES 


PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION MID-AUGUST. 
Particulars from : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, arene Street, S.W.1. ssn REG. 8222.) (8.22,798) 


IN THE HEART OF THE NEW FOREST 


Gravel soil. Southern aspect. 234 miles from station. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE AND PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 


Large lounge hall, 4 recep- 

tion rooms, 9 principal 

bedrooms, 5 servants’ 

rooms, 5 bathrooms, com- 
plete offices. 

Electric light. 

Company’s water. 

Central heating. 

Main drainage. 
Stabling. Garage. 
FLAT. 

3 COTTAGES. 
DELIGHTFULLY _ DIS- 
PLAYED GROUNDS in- 
tersected by a small running 
stream, in all about 


= ; 7 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £11,000 (or Near Offer) 


REG. 8222.) (H.11,096) 


HAMPSHIRE—LYMINGTON 


Yacht Club and Main 


Apply : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington retreet, S.W.1. (Tel. : 





Charming situation overlooking the Solent. Easy reach of Town, 
ine Station. 


MODERN HOUSE OF DISTINCTIVE DESIGN 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, servants’ hall. 
Garage. Stabling. Excellent cottage. 
All main services. Central heating. 
MATURED GROUNDS WITH TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, PRODUCTIVE 
KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, ETC., ABOUT 
24%, ACRES IN ALL 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 
POSSESSION IN DECEMBER NEXT. 


Particulars from : 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD , 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel. : 


REG. 8222.) (H.50,844 








j 
| 


HAMPSHIRE 


3 miles from the old market town and main line 
in a rural setting. 


OVERBURY COURT, ALTON 
A GEORGIAN-STYLE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Executors’ Sale. 


Favourite sporting district. station 


4 reception rooms, 10 bed 
and dressing rooms, bath- 
room, servants’ hall. Com- 
panies’ electricity, power 
and water. Modern drain- 
age. 2 cottages. Garage. 
Stabling. 


Matured Grounds, including 
tennis and other lawns, 
well-stocked kitchen garden 
also 2 pasture fleids (let 
at £45 p.a.), with long road 
frontages. 


In all about 66 ACRES 


FOR SALE by AUCTION in 3 LOTS (unless previously sold by private t  aty) 

at the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, ALTON, at 3p.m. on TUESDAY, AUQUS © 31, 
1943. 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale from the Solicitors : 

Alton, Hants; and from the 

Street, S.W.1 (Tel. : 


Messrs. DOWNIE & GAD) AN, 
Auctioneers, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arligton 
REG. 8222), and at Wimbledon and Bishop's Stortford 


BUCKS 


2% miles from Aylesbury. Quiet and secluded situation. *%, mile from railway stati 


AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
PARTLY GEORGIAN WITH MODERN ADDITIONS. 
3 reception rooms, 9 bed- #3 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Good domestic offices. 
Central heating. 
Company’s water and 
electricity. 
Doubie garage. 
Stabling and kennels. 
MATURED GARDENS, 
PADDOCKS, 
IN ALL ABOUT 
8 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 


Particulars from : 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel. 


SOMERSET 


6 miles from Langport. 14 miles from Taunton. 


A CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


with HOME FARM 
of 60 ACRES 


Oak-panelled hall, 
3Jreception rooms, 

7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Own lighting 
(main %%4 mile). 
Modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garage. 
2 cottages (let). 
VERY ATTRACTIVE 
GARDENS, ORCHARD, 
PADDOCK, ETC. 
FARM BUILDINGS. 


PRICE £8,000 (or Near Offer) 


Full deatils from : 
6, Arlington } Street, S. Wl. (Tel. : 


DEVONSHIRE 


Attractive situation near Tavistock, on edge of Whitchurch Down. Overlooking the Moors. 
Sporting and riding district. 1% miles station. 


CHARMING COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


: REG. 8222.) (B.8981) 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., REG. 8222.) (w.d 38,271) 


4 bedrooms (all with wash-basins), bathroom. ‘‘Aga” ¢¢ 
Modern drains. Central heating. 
4-roomed cottage. 


2 reception rooms, 
Own electric light and water. 
Garage. Stabling and outbuildings. 
LOVELY GARDENS OF 3 ACRES 
INCLUDING SOME WOODLAND, ETC. 
PRICE £4,000 to include FURNITURE 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO RIDING ENTHUSIASTS. 


Particulars from : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel. : REG. 8222.) (Cc. 49, 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. 


(WIM. 0081.) BISHOP'S STORTFORD (243.) _ 
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A 
= OSBORN, & MERCER mn, AURA 
4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
«  « MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
BUCKS ’ : OXON : ESSEX, SUFFOLK AND CAMBS BORDERS 
! In a beautiful position on high ground with really delightful 
Between Aylesbury and Buckingham, convenient | views. | On outskirts of a village, convenient for Newmarket, Cam- 
or Main Line Station to London. | AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE bridge and Saffron Walden. 
Sh eal situation in rural country.—For Sale | Standing in well-timbered gardens and grounds. win am — 
| With hall, 3/4 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, UNIQUE SMALL TUDOR MANOR 
UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 2 bathrooms. = sagen 
OF CHARACTER Co.’s electric light and power. Central heating. nas 


| Garage and useful Outbuildings. 
| Lawns, hard tennis court, well-stocked fruit and vegetable 
garden, etc. In all about 
2 ACRES 
For Sale FREEHOLD | 
Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(17,349) 





WILTSHIRE 
In a delightful old unspoilt village about 3 to 4 miles from 
Chippenham. 





In excellent order with herringbone brickwork, 
in splendid order, having 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (3 with | 9Pen fireplaces and heavily timbered inside and out, 
basins, h. & c.), 2 bathrooms, well-arranged domestic , Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 


iin electricity and water. Central heating. 
Loui iall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


| AN ATTRACTIVE OLD STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
| 


‘ offices. Electric light and power. Co.’s water. 
H_ ter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. | main electricity and water. Central heating, | Central heating. 
ery Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. Stabling for 5. Garage for 3 | ame coe ee a ser a pomp 
Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. | Charming old garden with eet “ae lily Pool, fine old | EHanESEN ears ae Bap semper yo nel garden and fruit, 
yew trees, orchard, etc., in all ABOUT ACRES. 
> es FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION | ssegreneatllec leaner 
Agen OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected and highly | ‘ | PRICE FREEHOLD, £4,000. 
recommended. = (16,730) ' Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2369) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (M.2373) 








ome GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS rua.ts 


ae (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, S.W.1. 
25, MOUNT Se, GROSVENOR R SQ., W.1 


ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS IN 
SURREY. DAILY REACH 
Magnificent views. 1 mile electric station. 


OLD MANOR HOUSE 


2 SMALLHOLDINGS, LAND, ALLOTMENTS AND | With period features and modern conveniences. 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception 
14 COTTAGES rooms. Main services. Central en ng Fitted basins. Garage. 


| 
| 15 ACRES GARDEN, ORCHARD, PADDOCK, WOODLAND. 


5% NET INVESTMENT 


| 
Comprising : | 


ALL IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER. 


SITUATE IN VILLAGE ON MAIN ROAD 5 MILES FROM NORWICH. Recommended by: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.1330) 
| 204 ACRE FARM WITH POSSESSION 
140 ACRES FREEHOLD INCLUDING LIVE AND DEAD STOCK IF REQUIRED. 
SITUATE VERY FERTILE PART OF SOMERSET AND INCLUDING 
GROSS INCOME £315 P.A. 2 MILES TROUT FISHING. 
| OLD-WORLD HOUSE: 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Main water. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY AS A WHOLE ACCREDITED FARM BUILDINGS. 
Garages. Cottage (2 more available later). 
Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 150 ACRES WELL-WATERED PASTURE. 48 ACRES ARASLE. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.7078) 








ca TURNER LORD & RANSOM — ._.oe= 


2! 
(2 lines) 127, MOUNT ST., Lc LONDON, Turloran, Audley, London 





FOR SALE, “WITH VACANT POSSESSION | FOR SALE WITH VACANT. ‘POSSESSION 
WEST SUSSEX | BUCKS 


In a most lovely situation, 500 ft. up, with glorious views. | 
: DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
A PICTURESQUE HOUSE OF CHARACTER IN MELLOWED RED BRICK. 





IN PERFECT ORDER. Le 
9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, In beautiful rye country. 
4 a rooms, compact, | 1 mile station. 1% hours London. 


light offices. | 
— m | 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
A ff ..21) ‘ MT Garage. Stabling. Lodge. | 3 reception rooms. Garage. 
vet Muar N TTL Central heating throughout. | 

Electric light. 
Charming inexpensive grounds | 
with hard tennis court, walled } 
kitchen garden, woodlands, etc. 

About | 


Modern cottage with 5 rooms, 
bathroom and kitchenette. 
Main electricity and water. 
Modern septic tank drainage. 























45 ACRES Well laid out ground of about 
‘ Near bus route to main line 13} ACRES 
: . station, 5 miles. 
PRICE £15,000 | PRICE FREEHOLD £5,500 
Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. | Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. 
TC’TENHAM COURT RD., W.! M APL & & C L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
(Euston maven . o. TD. —- — 
VALUATIONS | KENT, CHISLEHURST SU RREY (PU RLEY) 
In a choice situation on hiyh ground. 
F RNITURE and EFFECTS Occupying a pleasant and most convenient ith 
situation. FOR SALE, A MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
J 
vo. dfortnsurance,Probate,etc. | TO BE SOLD - 2 floors only, having: Square hall (with fire place and age agg Jounge, 
“4 = ining room, beautifully oak-panelled billiards or dance room, study, 5 bedrooms, 
| EXCELLENT HOUSE, with well dressing room, tiled bathroom, ete. Parquet floors fitted throughout. 


JIRN ITU RE SALES | proportioned rooms, containing: Fine 


lounge hall, drawing room, dining room, | LARGE GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. ATTRACTIVE GARDENS WITH TENNIS 
yndv :ted in Town and Country | small study, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, maids COURT, ROSE WALKS, ROCKERIES, FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GARDENS, Bte. 


sitting room, ete. Large garage, etc. 
MODERATE PRICE Lovely views over the famous Surrey Hills. 
-MAPLE & CO., 5, GRAFTON 
R ended by the Agents : PRICE £4,500 
r, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. ecommended by the Agents ’ 











MAPLE & CO., as above. Agents: MAPLE & Co., Ltp., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 


- 
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WILSON & CO. 


PERFECTLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 


Occupying a really magnificent position. 


IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUSSEX 


with panoramic views extending for 25 miles. 


BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED THROUGHOUT 
AND IN PERFECT CONDITION WITH 
EVERY MODERN COMFORT. 


9 bedrooms, 3 dressing rooms, 4 Jluxurious 
bathrooms. etc. Garages. Chauffeur’s house. 
Guest cottage and 2 other cottages. 


IN A LOVELY WOODLAND SETTING, 


with gardens of singular charm. Fine specimen 
trees and flowering shrubs, walled kitchen garden, 
etc. 


FOR SALE WITH 21 ACRES 


With immediate possession. 


Joint Sole Agents: R. T. INNEs, Estate Offices. 
Crowborough (Tel. 46); WILSON & Co., 23, Mount 
Street, W.1. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 


“SOMERSET ESTATE AT PRE-WAR | BETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND 


PRICE | WESTERHAM 
TRIANGLE— Taunton, Iichester, Glastonbury. 63 | A beauty spot 26 miles London. 

Acres, including Home Farm, 2 Cottages and a lovely | @ LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED STONE-BUILT 
STONE-BUILT PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE : 3 reception, | RESIDENCE. 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
8 bedrooms, bathroom. ‘‘Esse”’ cooker. Electric light. | Central heating. All main services. Entrance lodge, also 

,000.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40,| 4 secondary Residence. Garage for 2. eee gardens 
Piccadilly, W.1. and paddocks. 15 ACRES. £10,000.— =f . MERCER AND 
ee, as clea 1. 


INA [IN A PRETTY OLD’ Ww ILTSHIRE VILLAGE Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, (Entrance in | 


Sackville Street.) ' Tel. _ Regent 2481. 
| Overy OLD STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. 3! >|. 
reception, 6 bedrooms (fitted basins), 


2 bathrooms. | OWNERS OF COUNTRY HOUSES 
Central heating. Main services. Garage. Stabling. 


(with or without acreage) who wish to sell under to-day’s 
Exquisite gardens and 3 ACRES. £4,500.—F. L. Mercer | highly favourable market conditions, should immediately 
AND Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadiily, W.1. (Entrance | consult F. L. MERCER & Co., who specialise exclusively 
Tel. Regent 2481. | in the disposal of country houses and estates. They have 
in the past two months sold 61 RESIDENTIAL PRO- | 
PERTIES including numerous AGRICULTURAL 
HOLDINGS, ranging in price from £2,000 to £20,000 
and the firm have a waiting list of over 2,000 active buy ers. 
Owners or their solicitors are invited to send particulars 
(photographs, if possible) and price required. Envelopes 
should be marked : ‘‘ SALES ORGANISATION,” F. L. MERCER 
AND Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. Personal or 
telephone calls will be dealt with with equal promptitud . 





23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


Grosvenor 

















W. SUSSEX COAST 

3 miles Chichester. Goeiesine Bosham Chann 
PICTURESQUE SEMI-BUNGALOW. 2 rec 

4 bedrooms, dressing room, Se yeerenay Central h: 
Main services. Garage. Charming garden, hard 
court. 34 ACRE. £4,700.—F.. L. MERCER & Co., Sa 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville § 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


MIDWAY BETWEEN SALISBURY) 


ROMSEY 

CERTAIN TO SELL 
CHARMING HOUSE (built 1934). 2 rece 
5 bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. 
cooker. Central heating. Electric light. 
Bungalow. Pretty garden intersected by stream. 2 pad- 
docks. 14 ACRES. 6&5, geal L. MERCER & Co., 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 





QUICKLY. 

ption, 

“Aga” 

Garage. Stabling. 

in Sackville Street.) 
IN THE HEART OF THE NEW 

FOREST 

House OF DISTINCTION. 4 reception, 10 bedrooms | 
(fitted basins), 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Main 

services. Garage. Stabling. Entrance lodge. Beautiful 

gardens and parklike pasture. 26 ACRES. £6,000 

ae MERCER «& CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, | 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481, | 


BEAUTY SPOT SOUT Tt i ‘VY UNBRIDGE 
WELLS 
HOME OF DISTINCTION AND CHARM. 3 
reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. 
—_ aay ices. Garage. Stabling. Exquisite gardens and 
18 A s 00.—F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville 
House, ry Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
Tel. : Regent 2481. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(1/6 per line. 


W.1. 











Min. 3 lines.) 


“AUCTION 


FLEET, HANTS 
LONG BARN FARM : 

Ideal for City Man. With Possession. 
1% miies Fleet, adjacent Bramshot Golf 
Course and Southern Rly. Halt. 25 miles 
London. Model Dairy Farm. Charming 
old-world Residence. Dining, lounge, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric services. Main 
water. Glasshouses. Excellent outbuildings, 
including garage (2 cars) and Beatty cow ties. 
Bailiff’s modern 6-roomed Bungalow. Modern 
Dairy and 54 ACRES with about 1,400 ft. 
road frontage. To be SOLD by AUCTION 
at the LONDON AUCTION MART on 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 25, 1943, at 2.30. 
Auctioneers : 

DOUGLAS YOUNG & ae 
69, COLEMAN STREET, E.C.2, 
in conjunction with BERRY & Woop, ¢ 
Road, Bournemouth, from whom Partic 
and Conditions of Sale may be obtained. 


FOR SALE 


CHESHIRE, yshire, 





Derbyshire, Staffordshire 
border, 23 miles Manchester. Hill Country 
Dairy Farm of 60 Acres. FOR SALE BY 
PRIVATE CONTRACT.  Exceilent  stone- 
built modern Residence, containing: Lounge 
hall, lounge, dining room, billiards room, 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Modern farm 
buildings. Workman’s cottage. Vacant 
;Possession. £7,000. Would sell stock, etc., 
fas going concern, if desired. Apply—-GEO. 
GRIAN, 10/16, Great King Street, Macclesfield 
(Tel. 2629). ie 
ORFOLK BROADS. 
GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENC E. 4 
reception, billiards room, 7 principal bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 33 ACRES pasture and wood- 
lands. Cottage. Stabling, etc. FREEHOLD 
£4,500. Early possession.—W ooDCOCK AND 
Son, Ipswich. _ Se ee 
NORFOLK ( (7% miles South of Norwich). 
Attractive EARLY GEORGIAN RESI- 
DENCE. On good bus service, yet beautifully 
secluded, in 8 ACRES, mostly parklike 
pasture. Charmingly timbered. 3 reception, 
7 beds, bathroom (h. & c.). Main electricity. 
FREEHOLD £3,850 for quick sale. 
BARGAIN. Studioavailableifrequired. Early 
possession. Inspected and recommended.— 
Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 
SUFFOLK (RU RAL) (Ipswich 13 miles), 
PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD RESI- 
DENCE (probably Stuart period), in delight- 
fully timbered inexpensive grounds and 
meadowland of 13 Acres. Quiet and secluded. 
3 spacious reception, cloaks, bright kitchen 
(with “‘Esse’’ range), 6 bedrooms, modern 
bathroom (h. & c.). Company’s water. 
Excellent outbuildings. Freehold £3,500. 
Possession when required.—WoOoDCOCK AND 
Son, Ipswich. 





~ Attractive « 





FOR SALE 


SouTH DEVON. Valuable Estate for 
Sale. Residence suitable as Private Hotel. 
Letters, HAZELDENE, 74, High Street, 
Honiton, Devon. 
7.7 (Woodbridge 3% miles, Ipswich 
+ miles). TRACTIVE GEORGIAN- 
STY LE COUNT RY RESIDENCE. 3 recep- 
tion, 6 light bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms. 
Main electricity. Central heating. Ample 
water. 2 garages. Quiet rural spot, close 
favoured village. Old gardens, large orchard, 
paddock. 4% Acres. Bounded stream. 
Freehold £3,750, open to offer. Early posses- 
sion. Photos.—Woopcock & Son, Ipswich. 
USSEX. (EAST). £5,000. Perfectly 
Modernised Georgian Farmhouse. 6 bed- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, bathroom. Oast 
house. Beautiful gardens. 10 Acres. Apply— 
RODERICK T. INNES, Crowborough, Sussex. 
WAVENEY VALLEY. Delightful Old- 
world Country Cottage. Perfect seclusion 
% mile with boating and 
fishing. 2 good reception, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room (h. & c.). Fine oak beams. Barn con- 
verted to studio and 3 bedrooms. 40 Acres 
let. off. — £3,500.—W ooDCOCK 
AND Son, Ips ich 
WEST. WIMBLEDON. Quiet House 
at end of cul de sac on high and rising 
ground. 2 reception, 4 bed, 4 h. & c. basins 
(2in bedrooms), bath, kitchen. Water softener 
in scullery. 3 w.c.s. Rockery, lawn and kitchen 
garden. Most rooms with long views face 
South. Oak-panelled hall with lobby fireplace, 
with parquet floor and landing. Garage. 
Raynes Park and Wimbledon buses, 3 minutes. 
£3,500. Freehold. Vacant.—H. HAYWARD, 
Montford Pi: ace, S.E.11. 


WANTED 


ANYWHERE within 1% 
Wanted at once small Country House 
(not a vila). 4-6 bedrooms, 2/3 reception, 
modern conveniences. Nice gardens and 
paddock, if possible. Not overlooked or built 
up. Possession soon as possible. Up to £5,000. 
Please send full details to—I. Scott, The 
Manse, Bletchingly, Surrey. 


Country. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COU NTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Country House 
Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for 
over half-a-century have dealt solely in the sale 
of this class of property fey in price from 
£2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their wh list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 
M IDLANDS. Wanted to buy, large Country 
House, or other building near railway 
station, village, or small town.—Box 483, 





river frontage, 





hours of London. 








WANTED 


Home COUNTIES. EAST ANGLIA or 

N. HANTS. Wanted to buy (immediate 
possession not necessary) Country House, 
Georgian preferred. 7'9 bed. 
Central heating. Few acres.—TRESIDDER AND 
Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


XON, GLOS, or near. W. anted to Buy 

«(possession not needed until after war), a 
House of Character, modernised. 5/7 bed, 
2 bath. Main electric ity. Cottage, if possible. 
Must have old matured secluded gardens. 
Up to £6,000.—Box 476. 





READING, near, COUNTRY RESIDENC E 

required by private purchaser. Good 
situation on high ground. 8 bedrooms, etc. 
Fullest particulars—HOoLMES, The Lodge, 
Shinfield Road, Reading. 


SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, or WORCS. 

Lady L. C. (of Shropshire) desires to Buy 
up to about £5, 000, a Country House. 
bedrooms. Cottage. Good garden and a 
field or two for her Jersey cows. Write, c/o 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Land 
Agents, Shrewsbury. 


URREY and SUSSEX. TREVOR ESTATES, 
LTpD., have genuine Clients waiting to 
purchase suitable properties. Please send full 
details to them, in confidence, to—9, Cam- 
borne Rd., Sutton, Surrey. (Tel.: Vigilant 2212) 


100-MILE RADIUS LONDON. Artistic 
couple require Gentleman’s Small-holding, 
with Farmery. Will pay high price for exact 
requirements. Approximate size : 2 reception, 
5 bedrooms, modern conveniences. Charm 
and seclusion essential. Or similar place with 
more land to let off.—Box 482. 


10 MILE RADIUS OF CENTRAL 
LONDON. Comfortably Furnished House 
required from September. Approximately 
4-5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms. Must have 
easy access to small garden.—McMULLEN, 
101, Seymour Place, London, W.1 (Tel.: 
Paddington 2863). 


SHOOTING 


T° LET. Grouse Moor near Ruthin, also 

rough sportings near following towns: 
Northwich, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog, Dol- 
gelly, Llanidloes, Rhayadr, Ludlow, Bishop’s 
Castle. Apply—-FORESTRY CoMMISSION, 13, 
Belmont, Shrewsbury. 


TO LET 


wits. Residential House to let ee 

or unfurnished from September 29, 
1943. 3 reception, 2 bath, 9 bedrooms. All 
modern conveniences. Apply—SmiTH AND 
MARSHALL, Chartered Surveyors and Land 
Agents, 15, St. Mary’s St., Chippenham,{Wilts. 


8/9 

















Main services. . 


ESTATE AGENTS | 
RERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gnpvs, 


Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 7 78). 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441. 


ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 
EVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES— 
The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.-—Rippoy, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 
EVON and WEST DORSET 
Owners of small and _ medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, are 
particularly invited to communicate with 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 
AMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES.—22, Westwood Road, 
Southampton.—WaLLER & KiNG, FAL 
Business established over 100 years. —_ 
LEICESTERSHIRE an and NORT ee ANTS.— 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREEN, 
F.S.I1., F.A.I1.), "Auctioneers and Esti ~ Agents, 
Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties and 1 North 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., write the 
Principal Agents—HALL, WATERIDG" & OWES, 
LtTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN C( 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estate 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 


SUSSEX SURREY, HAMPSH 
KENT. To buy or ‘sell a Count 
House or Cottage in these countic 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three 
— Fe mal 528), 


DOWLER 
( (Petersfield 359). 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING CC 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, 
in High Class Residences and Esta 
of which are solely in their hands. el. 70” 
WEST COUNTRY AND MI oa 
Apply Leading Agents : 
CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS « & HAR UsoN 
of Shrewsbury. 
Y ORKSHIRE and NORT * TERN 
COUNTIES. Landed, Resider. ial and 
Agricultural > * —BARKER, Sox AND 
Lewis, F.S.1., F.AI., 4, Park Square 
Leeds 1. (Tel. ” 23497.) 


























Agents, 


,OPER- 





amalgams. * 
Co., Petersfie! 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
Established 1875. 





7~ 
_ 
al 
r 
_— 
= 





_ ASHDOWN FOREST, SUSSEX 


1% miles from Station. 35 miles from London. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD- 
WORLD RESIDENCE 
Fitted with all modern comforts and 
near a village. 
4reception rooms, | very large room 
with oak floor and glorious view. 
Excellent domestic offices with staff 
sitting room, 9 bedrooms, 3 bath- 

rooms 
Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. ‘‘Aga’’ stove. 
Telephone. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
2 MODERN COTTAGES. 





Tennis lawn, well-stocked kitchen, fruit and flower gardens, 











Ona route or near a good station for (a) Oxford, or 
somes lar large city or town; or (b) London. Maximum 
5/6 bec oms. Main electric light. Good vegetable garden 
essenti Any amount of land considered. WOULD 
INSPE -T AT ONCE AND PAY GOOD PRICE IF 
SUITA 3LE. 

Apply: Miss S., c/o JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


power. Main water supply. Central heating. Telephone. 
Garages. Cottage. About 4 ACRES. LET FURNISHED 
AT £18 18s. OD. PER WEEK FOR DURATION. FURNI- 
TURE WOULD BE SOLD AT VALUATION. ANY 
REASONABLE OFFER FOR PURCHASE CON- 
SIDERED. 

Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


Seclude ad peaceful grounds. 300 ft. above sea level, with extensive views and 5 minutes’ walk from the Golf Course. 
j orchard, meadow and woodland. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 12 ACRES 
For further particulars or an appointment to view apply to: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1 (Tel.: Grosvenor 3131). 
————mt 
———— 
xFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 
£637/8. 
i OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON ” 
QUIRED TO PURCHASE BY BERKS-OXON BORDERS REQUIRED TO PURCHASE ON THE 
TWO LADIES A CHARMING POST-WAR COUNTRY HOME RIVER THAMES 
Oc 2NISED LABOUR- SAVING PERIOD | ENCHANTING TUDOR RESIDENCE containing 2 | PEALLY ATTRACTIVE LABOUR-SAVING 
M wealth of period features. 3/4 sitting rooms, 9 bed and MODERN RESIDENCE wi 
et eb os as ek ee we ee ae dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electric light and | River Thames as pce prea ag Sey heh 


Telephone. Up to 5 acres of grounds and land. Would 
consider a property where vacant possession unobtainable 
D PRICE WOULD BE 


until after the =. AQ 
PAID FOR A PROPERTY CONFORMING WITH 
THESE REQUIREMENTS. 


Reply: Mr. N., c/o JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 








VAC/.NT POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 
(OR POSSIBLY EARLIER BY ARRANGEMENT) 
In a North Cotswold village, on the green. 
TONE-BUILT XVITH CENTURY COTSWOLD 

RESIDENCE, 2 sitting rooms, 4 principal bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom, 3 attic bedrooms. Main electric 
light. Telephone. Garage. ABOUT 1 ACRE. PRICE 
FREEHOLD, £4,000. 


Apply : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 





IN PERFECT ORDER THROUGHOUT 


In a pretty Buckinghamshire om, 52 miles from 
Marble Arch 


GEORGIAN-STYLE COUNTRY HOUSE. 3 sitting 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electric light 
and power. Main water supply. Telephone. Garages. 
Cottage. ABOUT 1% ACRES of yo 
a. PRICE FREEHOLD, £5,500 (O NEAR 





Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


OVERLOOKING OXFORD CITY 
Occupying a delightful position on Boar’s Hill. 


ERY FINE MODERN RESIDENCE. 4 sitting 

rooms, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. Main 
electric light and water. Telephone. Centra! heating. 
Two modern cottages. Garage. Grounds, orchard and 
paddock, in all about 11 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. - 
Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


229 











C. W. ¥ INGRAM, F.S.I, 
90, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


For Sale by Priests Say. 

COUNTY OF ROSS AND CROMARTY. Northern Portion of the 
STRATHCONON ESTATE (about 28,500 ACRES in extent) Including 
extensive — grazings in proprietors’ hands and 3 SMALL FARMS, providing 

pital sport. Grouse and wild fow] shooting and trout fishing. 
THE PROPERTY adjoins the railway stations of ACHNASHEEN and ACHAN ALT, 

where accommodation can normally be obtained in hotels. 

About 25,000 ACRES (formerly part of the well-known deer forest of Strathconon) 
is lightly stocked with black-faced sheep. The grazings are from about 400 ft. above 
sea level, rising in the centre to Sgurr a Mhuilinn, 2,845 ft. Good grouse shooting also 

on small Farms of Carnoch, Achlorachan and Drumanriach. 

Fishing in River Bran and in lochs. 
Sole Selling Agent: C. W. INGRAM, F.S.1., 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


For Sale by Private Treaty. 
DY MFRIESSHIRE (ALLANTON) about 298 ACRES, including 
LOCHMAILING FARM (with occupation Whit Sunday, 1944), 171 ACRES: 
ALLANTON HOUSE (subject to current Tenancy), and 2 SMALL FARMS: 
one let until Whitsun, 1948, the other let on yearly tenancy. 
ALLANTON HOUSE, 1 miles from "Auldgirth Station and 7 miles from Dumfries, 
faces South and contains: 4 reception rooms, billiards room, 9 family bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, and 3 — bedrooms. Electric light from County supply. 
Entrance lodge and 2 cottages. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN AND POLICIES, including a considerable amount of 








timber. 
Rental received from Farms, etc. ‘ £307 15 O 
House and Shootings aas hia a 100 0 O 
£407 15 0 


For further particulars apply: C. W. INGRAM, F.S.1., 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


JACKMAN & MASTERS 


__ LYMINGTON, HANTS. __ Tel. 92. 





IN THE BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Equidistant 2% miles from Lymington and Brockenhurst. 


CHARMING FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


bedrooms (each with fitted basin), 

bathrooms, fine lounge hall, 
2 reception rooms, cloakroom, 
kitchen, etc. 


Li | 


GARAGES, WORKSHOP AND 
GREENHOUSE. 


Companies’ water, electric light and 
gas. Central heating. 





DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, GRASS AND HARD TENNIS COURTS. 
IN ALL ABOUT 
4%, ACRES. PRICE £6,000 WITH POSSESSION 


Apply Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKMAN & MASTERS, Lymington, Hants. (Tel. 92.) 








WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., 


17, BLAGRAVE ST., READING. Reading 4112. 
ON THE LOVELY HILLS. 
BETWEEN MARLOW AND READING 


1 mile from a much favoured small 
market town and station, with 
excellen!, train service. Choice 

GEOR:!IAN HOUSE, in perfect 
conditi with 3/4 reception, 





cloakro.ms, 10/11 bed and dressing 
rooms, ‘ bathrooms. Co.’s electri- 
city an water. Central heating. 
Garage. Stabling. Fine old-world 
‘den and parklands. 
FRE HOLD 12 ACRES 


VER’ MODERATE PRICE 











"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.” 

WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE (near). Under 1 hour London. 1 mile station. 

Bus service. be ft. ae — aspect. FOR SALE AT HALF OST, a well 
built and fitted MO USE OF CHARACTER, in first-class condition. 
4 reception, 4 = Bang 11 bed a dressing rooms (11 fitted basins, h. & c.). Central 
heating. Main services. Excellent anu accommodation. Billiards or playroom. 
Garage for 2. MOST ATTRACTIVE GROUND Tennis and other lawns, rose garden, 
kitchen garden, orchard, fine trees. 3%, ACR ES. Inspected and highly recommended by 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,423) 








£10,000 INCLUDING FURNITURE 14 ACRES 

A® OUT 1 HOUR WATERLOO. 1 Mile village, high ground, Southerly aspect, 
delightful views. Architect-built Residence. 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 11 bedrooms, 

(principal fitted h. & c.), oak floors. Co.’s water and electricity. Telephone. Stabling. 

Garage. COTTAGE. Charming grounds, rhododendrons, azaleas, tennis court, 

kitchen garden, pasture and woodland. EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 

OPPORTUNITY. Inspected and recommended by—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South 








Price 2/6 


. kitchen (with ““E 
SE OTED LISTS FREE ae 


fields and beautiful walks. 





RipPc BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 
Est. 18 EXETER. 








a q Inspected by: WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. Audley Street, W.1. (20,999) 
—e 
DEVO! ndS.&W.COUNTIES NORTH BERWICK 
TH ONLY COMPLETE ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, FOR SALE, occupying a magnificent site, with extensive panoramic views over the sea, is 
ILI [TRATED REGISTER substantially built of stone, and in perfect order throughout; easily worked, compactly arranged and comprises : Hall, 


cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, library, 5 bedrooms, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, 3 majds’ rooms (1 converted into shelter), bathroom, 
cooker and gas cooker), and very com pays offices. Electric light and central heating. Garage and excellent 
lodge at entrance. The grounds, of great natural charm, exten 
THE AMENITY OF THIS PROPERTY IS COMPLETELY 
strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: 
WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 74, Bath Street, Glasgow, and 32, Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


to about 10 Acres and contain a garden in a high state of cultivation, 


SECURED. Personally inspected and 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. FO; q & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1 
= ee FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., AAJ. - 
" -A.S.1. ne & LAND AGENTS. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I1. i. BRIGHTON : 
RG HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.LP.A. 


By direction of the Westminster Bank Trustees Department, an Executor of the late A. S. Marsden-Smedley, Esq. 


BRANKSOME PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 


THIS DIGNIFIED AND IMPOSING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, ‘“‘GABLEHURST,’’ CORNER OF 
LINDSAY AND LEICESTER ROADS 





ENJOYING PRIVACY AND 2 COTTAGES. 
SECLUSION. 2 GARAGES (for 4 or 5 ca: 


14 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bath- CENTRAL HEATING. 


rooms, oak-panelled hall, drawing room, . ay _ a i ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


mahogany-panelled dining room. 


10 ACRES 
OAK-PANELLED STUDY, BOU- 
DOIR, BILLIARDS ROOM, 
STRONG ROOM, SERVANTS’ HALL 


AND COMPLETE DOMESTIC . ms. 4 : ‘ 
OFFICES C 2 Ab Stic VACANT POSSESSI‘ \ 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, 
PENSIVE TO MAINTAIN 


Illustrated particulars of: Fox & SoNs, 52, Poole Road, Bournemouth West. 





: By olen of the ‘Booniere. 
IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


(Just over 1 mile from Lyndhurst, 9 miles from Southampton.) 
A CHOICE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


Comprising a beautiful house containing 15 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Complete domestic offices. 
Main water and drainage. Private electric lighting plant. Central heating. Aga cooker. 


2 GARDENERS’ COTTAGES. GARAGES, CHAUFFEURS’ ROOMS. STORE-ROOMS. GLASSHOUSES. 
SMALL SECONDARY HOUSE LET AT £72 PER ANNUM 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, INCLUDING LAWNS, FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDENS, WATER GARDEN, MEADOW LAND IN ALL ABOUT 
7 ACRES 


For price and particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


WILTSHIRE | STRATHMARTINE ESTATE, DUNDEE 
Situate on the outskirts of a village near to the foot of the North Downs. Swindon Station THE ONLY THREE FARMS NOW UNSOLD ARE 
3% miles, with good service of trains to London. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE BALDROGAN FARM, 198 ACRES 
IN GOOD CONDITION, RE-DESIGNED, ALTERED AND EQUIPPED 4 YEARS PRICE £6,200 
AGO BY PRESENT OWNER FOR HIS OWN OCCUPATION. 


5 bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, dining room, lounge, excellent kitchen and offices. BRACKENS FARM, 76 ACRES 
Central heating. Main electricity, aay eee 2 garages. Stabling and loose | PRICE £1,950 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN TERRACED WITH TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, 
ROCKERIES, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, PADDOCK. | MARYFIELD FARM, 45 ACRES 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT PRICE £1,200 
5 ACRES PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars and orders to view, apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


THE FARMS ARE ALL LET AND FORM SAFE 5 PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 





IN A FAVOURITE PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


Cadnam 2 miles. LInndhurst 6 miles. °%/, mile from Golf Course. 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


WIT WELL-CONSTRUCTED = aes i Se tei GARAGE. STABLING. 
HOUSE -, \ ae x : 2 COTTAGES. 
’ ; SMALL FARMERY. 

Containing: 9 principal and secondary 

PLEASANT GROUNDS, PROD''C 

TIVE WALLED GARDENS, LAW 

= ORCHARD, PASTURE LAND. 

ACETYLENE GaAs. hala ui sok a ; ALL ABOUT 


bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 


rooms. kitchen and offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING 3 SQ ae > a 23 ACRES 


THROUGHOUT. 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHO 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES, 
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wsz~. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “= 


vai’ 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
WEST SURREY 


In the pine and heather country between Farnham and Hindhead. 


FIRST-CLASS MODERN HOUSE IN GEORGIAN STYLE 








IN SECLUDED POSITION, APPROACHED BY RHODODENDRON-LINED 


DRIVE. 
Outer and inner halls, 3 reception rooms, loggia, 7 bedrooms, nursery suite, 3 bathrooms. 
Company’s electricity. Water and gas. Central heating. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS WITH FLAT OVER AND LODGE (LET). 


SECLUDED GROUNDS AND WOODLAND, ABOUT 


8 ACRES FREEHOLD £8,000 
Further particulars from: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
(Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) (22,241) 








PO: ‘SSION SEPTEMBER 29, 1943 
BETWEEN LONDON (18 MILES) AND SEVENOAKS 


On th tskirts of a village, 500 ft. high on gravel and chalk soil, 1% miles from main 


line station. 


UEEN ANNE RESIDENCE (formerly Dower House) 


WIT!) MODERN ADDITIONS, BUILT OF MELLOWED RED BRICK AND 
APPROACHED BY A CARRIAGE DRIVE. 


Stairc:<e, lounge hall, dining and drawing rooms; music room or studio with passenger 
lift to first floor; conservatory, =, —_ 8 bedrooms, day and night nurseries, 
athroom. 


Main electric light and water, central heating and modern cesspool drainage. 
Stabling with flat over. 2 Garages. Outbuildings, etc. 2 Excellent Cottages. 


WEL’. TIMBERED OLD-WORLD GARDENS AND GROUNDS. KITCHEN 
GARDENS. 3 PADDOCKS AND WOODLAND. 


FOR SALE WITH 8 ACRES. PRICE £6,750 


Further particulars and orders’to view from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, 
W.1, through whom all appointments to view should be made. (V.32,291) 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central (Established 1799) Telegrams: 
aed AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





SUFFOLK OXON—GLOS BORDERS 
4% miles from Market Town. | In a pretty Cotswold Village. 
ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE | STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 reception rooms, compact domestic offices. 
Central heating. Electric light. Garage. Gardener’s cottage. Attractive gardens 
| with prolific kitchen garden and orchard. 


Lounge_hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bath room, 2 garages. Stabling. 


ORCHARD, PADDOCK, ETC., EXTENDING TO ABOUT 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO NEARLY 


4 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £2,950 


| 
| 
6 ACRES | 
| 
| TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Further particulars from the Agents: Details from Owner’s Agents: 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Folio 13,715) FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Folio 13,551) 








i BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY Oo “iizz" 





BARGAIN IN HAMPSHIRE 
POSSESSION AFTER WAR 


PERFECT POSITION OVERLOOKING HAMBLE 
RIVER. MAGNIFICENT AND EXTENSIVE VIEWS OF 
SOUTHAMPTON WATER TO THE 
ISLE OF WIGHT 
FINE YACHTING CENTRE. THIS BEAUTIFUL 
MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE. BUILT 15 
YEARS, EQUIPPED WITH EVERY CONVENIENCE. 
Hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms (fitted basins). 
Central heating. Main services. Entrance lodge. Pretty 
drive sopree. VERY LOVELY GARDENS. PAD- 
DOCK. 5 ACRES. COST OVER £10,000 TO BUILD. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. OFFERS AROUND £5,250 INVITED 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Kensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
Telegrams : 


I ge 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 —_—w 





IN A FOLD OF THE CHILTERNS 


QUIETUDE COUPLED WITH 
ACCESSIBILITY 
400 ft. up, commanding lovely view. Only % mile from 
main line station (London 35 minutes). 
MODERN HOUSE OF ATTRACTIVE 
ELEVATION 
Lounge hall, 3 fine reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
Maids’ sitting room. 
Main water. Gas and electricity. Central heating. 
Garage for 3 with 2 rooms. Cottage with bathroom. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, HARD TENNIS COURT, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, "ae ata HARD AND PADDOCK, 


4 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY READY wo OCCUPY WITHOUT 
ANY OUTLAY, SUCH IS _ ITS FIRST-CLASS 

QUALITY AND CONDITION 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel. : emieaton 1490. Extn. 809.) 


7 . - c.34 
SURREY, HANTS & BERKS ©¢3 | ca 
NEAR SUSSEX BORDER BORDERS NEAR SHIRLEY PARK GOLF C. UB 


CHARMING COUNTRY PROPERTY AND THE ADDINGTON HIL‘S 
COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARM Convenient to a picturesque village. About 50 minutes from 


| Town. is ] 
AND CHARACTER ' erent pa 





25 miles south. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 1 dressing ‘oom, 

, s : £ bathroom. 
3 reception, library, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ 
hall, offices. Modern drainage. Co.’s electric light and , «Age All main services. Constant hot water. Fitted wash 
water. Central heating. Two garages, cottage, outbuild- \ .* % basins in 3 bedrooms. 
ings. Secluded grounds, lawns, productive kitchen garden, ph f 

fruit trees, stream, about ~ : oe hod | Garage. Stabling, with gardener’s flat of 4 rooms and 


a 


5 ACRES nae Ses [2 =6| MATURED GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF AbOUT 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Electric Tight. | | 1% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD Central heating and modern conveniences. 


Garage for 3 cars. 2 cottages. Useful a Ss : Y, ‘RE INTE | 
SECLUDED GRoU NDS” SHRUBS. KITCHEN ALSO AN ADDITIONAL % ACRE RENTED. 
Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents, #ARDEN, WOODLAND, IN ALL ABOU T 
HaRRoDs LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 11 ACRES. FOR SALE AS A WHOLE PRICE ONLY £2,500 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) OR WITH PART OF THE LAND : ced 
Harrops LTp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
_(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) (Tel.: Kensington 1490.) 


DEVON AND DORSET BORDERS 
High ground. 4 miles from old market town. Easy reach of Coast. 
GENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE FARM WITH STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
First-rate farm buildings. Garage. Stabling, etc. 
Gas. Excellent water. Telephone. 
FIRST-RATE PASTURE LAND. TOGETHER WITH 13 ACRES ARABLE 
GOOD PLEASURE GARDEN 


In all 65 ACRES. £6,000 FREEHOLD 
FIRST TIME IN MARKET FOR MANY YEARS 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 





SURREY AND KENT BORDERS—ABOUT 25 MILES FROM LONDON > 


COMPACT AGRICULTURAL AND 
SPORTING ESTATE 
PART LET AND PRODUCING ABOUT £100 P.A. 


PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
With excellent views to the South. 


Containing: Entrance hall, 4 reception, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms — with lav atory basins, h. & c.), 
3 bathrooms, offices. 

Company’s water. Electric light. Central heating. 
Shooting lodge. 2 well-built cottages. Double garage. 
good outbuildings. 

INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS. Kitchen garden, etc., 
together with valuable pasture, arable and woodland. 
In all about 


165 ACRES ONLY £9,500 FREEHOLD 


Joint Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Hztn. 806.) and Messrs. Fox & MANWaRrna, Béoubridge, Kent. (Tel.: Edenbridge 221). 


30 MINUTES CITY AND WEST END 
SEVENOAKS AND BROMLEY 


Retired situation. Handy for buses and station. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
BUILT OF BEST MATERIALS, CAVITY WALLS, 
HAND-MADE TILES, ETC. 

Hall and cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms 
(h. & c. water), splendid bathroom, mode! offices. 
Brick-built garage. Air raid shelter. 

ALL COMPANIES’ MAIN SERVICES. 
PARTIAL} CENTRAL HEATING. 


MOST PICTURESQUE GARDEN, ROCKERIES, 
ROSE AND KITCHEN GARDEN, TRNMIS LAWN, 
ORCHARD. IN ALL ABOUT, 


1 ACRE. PRICE £3,850 FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. wid Z 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 


















































NE AnD JUDY 
ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 
Expert in re-creating 
poe disused clothes 
a 
Vhy not use the precious pre-war 
vooal lying idle perhaps in men’s 
suits and great-coats. 

They can be unpicked and re-made 
jnto suits or winter coats 
by 
JAN’. AND JUDY 
Ladies’ vilors . Dressmakers 
Fu ers . Milliners 
36, Wilton Place 
5537, London, S.W.1 
‘ll ladies 0 have surplus materials for 
‘ "ue ase us particulars. 
ae 





IN YOUR OLD 





I Ib. or 2 Ib. 
JAM JARS 
Havii purchased SNAP 
VAC JM CLOSURES ask 
your etailer for particulars 
of ti Follow-on Carton 
which ontains more Closures 
for th same price. 
Obt« nable from most dealers. 


CLOSURE 
9 / » Per Carton 
6 of | Doz. es 
Plus 8d. | Ib. or2 |b. * 
Pur. Tax size. 


GR.HAM FARISH LTD. 
(Dept. 1186) STAPLEHURST, KENT 


————— 






























‘ITCH e GENTLE AS A LAMB 





years by Connoisseurs 
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QNCREASE THE YIELDS 


OF ALL YOUR FIELDS 


MORE WINTER MILK 


Prepare Autumn Calvers 
NOW 


Extra feeding BEFORE calving—known as “ steaming up ” : 


@ assists the growth of the unborn calf 
@ builds up the milk secreting glands of the udder 
@ provides a reserve of protein and fat for milk 
production 
and ensures good winter milk yields. 
A special allocation of concentrated feeding stuffs has been 
made for “steaming up” autumn calvers. 


Give your dry cows and heifers AT LEAST 4 lb. OF 
CONCENTRATES per day for SIX WEEKS BEFORE 
CALVING—MORE IN THE LAST TWO WEEKS. 


If you have no concentrates give them more home grown 
food: your best grass, kale or silage. 


LOOK AFTER YOUR AUTUMN CALVERS 


EXTRA FEEDING NOW IS WELL WORTH WHILE 





Don’t bull your heifers now, 
wait till November. 











ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 








SURELY YOU ¢ 
\ 


\ 


FERO DO 


BRAKE LININGS... OF COURSE 











, FERODO BRAKE LININGS MAKE MOTORING SAFE 
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Mr. Chase 


Mr. Gardener 





Pe by Relig: 


Pond House, Chertsey, Surrey. 
AUGUST, 1943. 
DEAR Mr. GARDENER, 


Are those autumn-sown onions ripen- 
ing off properly? If you try to ripen 
off in the open, you may be disappointed 
and, as you know, badly ripened onions 
will not keep. If you can spare a few 
cloches you should lift the bulbs and 
lay them close together on a dry piece 
of ground. Then cover with cloches and 
you will find they will ripen perfectly. 

I hope you are continuing to spray 
your tomatoes with Bordeaux mixture 
to prevent blight. A big grower of my 
acquaintance last season found himself 
so short of labour that he stopped 
spraying for three or four weeks. It 
was in August, and the result was a 
loss of over a ton of fruit. I doubt if 
he will make that mistake again !_ About 
this time of the year I begin to get 
letters asking my views on defoliation. 
There are two main reasons for cutting 
off leaves. First, to ensure ample ventila- 
tion and secondly to give the fruit extra 
warmth. Ifthe plants are well spaced 
out and are not gross, they are unlikely 
to require defoliation to give more air 
except below the bottom truss. As 
regards heat, if the weather is cold the 
fruit will need all the warmth it can 
get if it is to ripen properly. Leaves 
shading it from the direct rays of the 
sun may take away too much warmth, 
and if this is so they should be removed. 
Never defoliate to give the fruit more 
LIGHT ! If you fee! there is too much 
leaf, treat the poor plants gently! Do 
the operation in stages, taking away a 
little at a time. 

Many gardeners will start ripening 
off their fruit this month. One way of 
doing so is to pick all those which have 
turned colour and put them under a 
few cloches on dry ground. The 
tomatoes can be put close together and 
a good many will go under one cloche. 


Northerners should sow lettuce at 
the beginning of the month for cutting 
in late autumn. All the Year Round 
and May King are good varieties. The 
sowing will be in the open and the 
plants need not be covered until the 
cold weather comes. In the south the 
sowing should be delayed until the 
third or fourth week. If you have any 
wood-ash available, it would be wel- 
come; the chief trouble with winter 
lettuce is mildew, and potash helps to 
“tone up ” the plants and gives them 
greater immunity. 

This is the first sowing of the autumn 
season, and so is in some ways the 
beginning of the cloche year. It is, 
therefore, probably the time when you 
will want to take stock of your cloches 
and to order more if you require them. 
Later on, when you want to use them 
at once, you may find that they are 
difficult to get, and you will miss a crop 
while you are waiting for them. This 
spring I was overwhelmed with orders, 
and, of course, everyone wanted cloches 
at once. So the orders had to wait in a 
queue, and many gardeners were dis- 
appointed because they missed the bus ! 
There is no queuing up at this time of 
year, so do please order what you want 
now, rather than later on. 
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olourful Contrast 


The charatteristics of the Regency Period are portrayed in 
these beautiful pieces. Painted Ivory with decorative designs, 
chairs and seat covered damask. 


Other Periods and Designs can be seen in our vast Galleries. 


HARRODS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SW! 
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Stefanie 


MISS JOAN MARTIN 


The engagement is announced between Brian W. Rhodes, younger son of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Rhodes, of Lincoln House, Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, and Joan, youngest daughter of Sir Alec and 
Lady Martin, of Crossways, Shalford, Surrey 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES : r 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 

supply owing to war conditions ave advertised in 

CounTRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 





A GREATER TRUST 


HE phenomenal increase since 1939 

in the extent and value of National 

Trust properties, revealed in the 

Report for 1942-43, may necessitate 
considerable replanning of this now great 
organisatior. It owns almost 100,000 acres 
and holds protective covenants over another 
30,000; twenty-three major country houses 
belong to the Trust, and at least a further forty 
historic homes and estates may be expected to 
come to it by gift or will in the near future. 
Since the beginning of 1939 the yearly average 
increase in the acreage owned has been greater 
than the whole area owned 20 years ago, and 
the value of endowments held exceeds £500,000, 
part of which the Trust has considered it 
prudent to invest in agricultural land not 
specifically for preservation. At the same time, 
the background against which the Trust was 
originally formed is changing rapidly : planning 
schemes, national parks, nature reserves, and 
the activities of local authorities and the 
Ministry of Works, seem likely to play a more 
active part in preservation than hitherto. 
Another factor to be considered is that high 
taxation may make the. raising of large sums 
by subscription exceedingly difficult for some 
years to come. 


The Trust has become a great landowning 
corporation, with the corresponding responsi- 
bilities for agriculture, forestry, farms and 
cottages; the beauty of the parks and gardens, 
pictures and furnishings of the houses owned. 
It must, therefore, the Report emphasises, be 
something more than a distant bureaucratic 
impersonality. Equally, in its care of scenes 
of natural and historic significance it must be 
guided by a real care for beauty, not merely 
by utilitarian considerations. And, withal, the 
needs of the public must be catered for in the 
provision of recreation for mind and body. 

Already detailed knowledge of the whole 
of the properties is no longer within the compass 
of a single individual, and soon a period of 
rapid growth may be succeeded by one of 
specialised responsibilities. The Trust has taken 
the step of appointing a Chief Land Agent of 
exceptionally wide experience, Mr. H. J. F. 
Smith. And it envisages a system of decen- 
tralised administration on the lines of the suc- 
cessful procedure already applied in the Lake 
District. This would fit in with the expected 
regionalisation of local government and should 
also facilitate due care and enterprise in the 
handling of individual properties. It is likely 
that the Trust is only at the beginning of a 
great new period of public usefulness during 
which it will increasingly take over that 
trusteeship for the use, yield and beauty of 


our landscape hitherto exercised with tradi- 
tional public spirit, but little recognition, bv 
private landowners. The nation will lose more 
than it gains if the change replaces personal 
responsibility by the evils of absenteeism. 


MILK CONTROL 


M&* HUDSON’S move towards more 
effective control of our milk supplies 
received general support in the House of Lords 
as a common-sense and practical step in the 
right direction. But Lord Horder was not alone 
in pointing out the enormous hole in the filter 
provided by the term ‘“‘accredited milk.’’ The 
new arrangement is that in areas where retailed 
distribution has been ‘‘rationalised,’’ no milk 


’ shall be sold unless it is either milk from a 
, tuberculin-tested herd, 


milk ‘“‘rendered safe 
by heat treatment,”’ or ‘‘accredited milk’’ from 
a single accredited herd. There is no doubt as 
to the effectiveness of the T.T. scheme for 
eradicating tuberculous infection nor (apart from 
some confused and wishful thinking) about the 
soundness of efficient pasteurisation. But what 
about “‘accredited milk’’? The ‘‘accredited”’ 
scheme when it was introduced was defended 
rather for its moral effect in giving farmers 
a more serious and scientific outlook on clean 
production and as a means of persuading them 
gently towards the T.T. procedure. It was never 
intended as a guarantee to the public that milk 
from accredited herds could be regarded, zpso 
facto, as clean. Whatever effectively tuberculin- 
tested individuals those herds may at any 
moment contain, their infrequent inspection 
provides no guarantee whatever that their 
output in bulk is not contaminated. Lord 
Hankey ventured the statement that the 
frequency of tubercle bacilli in accredited milk 
was as high as in ungraded milk. Actually 
there is no reason why it should be otherwise. 
It certainly is no credit to this country that the 
American forces here are “warned off’ our 
raw milk because of the dangers of infection 
involved in drinking it. 


LONDON SQUARE 


IANARY song pierces the air 
In yellow jets, 
Spiralling above the summer square’s 
Grey parapets. 
Of wings and woods it sings 
In tropic heat, 
Patterned with spectral quiverings, 
And the far beat 
Of surf in unfrequented bays 
Of Capricorn, 
Where weedy Triton in the haze 
Winds a sea-horn. 
Eric CLOUGH. 


ART AND TRADE 


R. BURGIN did well to put in a word for 

the so-called luxuries in the debate on 
export trade. ‘‘A luxury export trade,’’ he 
flatly asserted, ‘“‘is none the less a good trade 
to this country because the articles in which it 
deals are, in some people’s opinion, luxuries.’’ 
The great trading nations of the world have 
been precisely those whose artificers, designers 
and traders have given their customers out- 
standing quality at a price, besides staple 
commodities in bulk. Fine craftsmanship, 
indeed, gives a popular hall-mark to goods with 
which it is unconnected other than by nation- 
ality. Much of the reputation for British goods 
in the past was built up by such men as Wedg- 
wood, Matthew Boulton, Chippendale and 
Sheraton. Between the wars this country lost 
a great deal of goodwill through the unimagin- 
ative quality of much of our luxury products, 
which include textiles and dresses, domestic 
fittings and motor cars, besides jewellery, 
china, glass and silverware. Some leeway had 
been made up as a result of the attention given 
by the Board of Trade to industrial art, to 
which CouNnTRY LIFE made a useful contribution 
by organising the first selective exhibition of 
British Industrial Art to be held in London 
since modern aims became formulated. Mr. 
Burgin gave a gloomy picture of craftsmen, 
designers and salespeople, wrapped up in their 
work, being subtracted from these potentially 
valuable industries. Key men and women 
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at least should be exempted, not on] 
a nucleus for recovery but to keep 
and ideas alert for the moment when 
will be clamouring for a change fro 
models.”’ 


y to form 
PrOCEss¢4 
the worl 
m “utility 


THE CHURCHYARD YEW 


HE use of the dusky and deep-shadowe 

yew in the garden-like setting of " 
country churches is consecrated by who shal 
say how many centuries of custom? Haq it 
adoption, it is asked, any more utilitarian 
motive than the fitting sense it < nyeys of 
solemnity and dignity? Monumer il in ay, 
and unlike the words that “weep ther burthey 
to the ground,” it has for passing .-«neratioy, 
a changeless as well as a timeless ir. nortajity 
Doctor Vaughan Cornish raises ti questio, 
(page 253) and it has been asked is there any 
reason for the constant planting of they 
trees to the south-west of the chi ch? 1h 
answer of the woodman considers th. breaking 
of the prevalent south-west wind an brings a 
back to days when parish meetings the ear} 
part of marriage and even generé servic 
were held in the porch generally to the south 
of the church. The shelter affordec by suc} 
porches cannot always have been -omplete 
and a shady wind-break for the \ est doo 
seems to have utility as well fitting a:.d ageles 
beauty as a background. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


OST of us are scandalously ignorant o 

American history. To take one instanc. 
the visitor to Bath, believing himself to jp 
tolerably educated, sees a plaque bearing the 
name of Major André and is apt to find his 
mind a blank as to that gallant but luckless 
officer, as it is very likely to be on that remark. 
able if infamous man, Benedict Arnold, who js 
part of the same story. We ought to know better, 
and a younger generation will at least have the 
chance of doing so. Th 1920 the late Lord 
Rothermere founded the Professorship of 
American History at Oxford and now the 
Senate of Cambridge are following this good 
example with a larger endowment. This, it 
may be hoped, represents only a beginning in 
a general and wider movement, and that not 
only in the history, of the United States, It 
would have been very good for us 4ll and might 
have made for a better understanding of other 
nations’ problems if we had been taught in our 
youth much more than we ever were of Europea 
history. The more distinguished historians 
who can come and teach the history of their 
own countries here, the better for the future 
well-being of this troubled world. 


THE CENTENARY OF A SHIRT 


- E a-bowling, Pilch a-batting, Box at the 

wicket, that’s cricket,’’ said the great 
Lillywhite, the Nonpareil, and all those three 
men did their heroic deeds in tall hats. Alfred 
Mynns’ straw hat does not look ideal nor do 
the odd little low-crowned bowlers in which 
together with their pink and white spotted 
shirts, the All England Eleven are depicted. 
Only Felix wore a cap and, as Mr. E. R. Wilson 
has lately pointed out, a colour took the form 0! 
a ribbon or a shirt. Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane 
complained of the M.C.C.’s adopting red and 
yellow as their colours, since on a black hat 
that might be mistaken for the older red, 
black and gold of I. Zingari. That is nota 
mistake that could be made nowadays. Hats 
have had their day and so very largely have 
coloured shirts. The Harlequins seldom wear 
theirs of many colours and only the light blue 
shirts of the Rugby boys remain. Mr. Wilso!, 
one of the most distinguished of F :gbeial 
cricketers, believes that this shirt was  dopted 
in 1843. If so the School has withi: a fe\ 
months enjoyed two centenaries in 1 int 0! 
colours, the blue shirt for cricket in ummer 
and the ‘“‘following-up caps,’ wit! _ their 
romantic beauty of velvet and tinsel, for ootball 
in winter. The author of Tom Brown’: Schoo 
Days did not approve of coloured caps and 
jerseys for football, preferring bare heads, 
white trousers and plain leather straps. Wha! 
did he think of the shirts? 
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aking . old saying ‘‘ neither fish, flesh, fowl 
85 1s : good red herring,’ wouid seem to 
early oly to the Home Guard above all 
vices er formations of our sea, land and 
uth ME air forces. A short while ago Lord Croft in the 
such House of ords made it quite—almost painfully 
lete HB —clear t .t we must not regard ourselves as 
door officers v. .tever our rank might be, as in the 
eless MM eves of 1 ¢ War Office and all other official 

departme ‘s we were to be treated as ‘‘ common 

soldiers” 1 railways, hospitals and othe1 places 

where mi tary gather together. Once we had 

got over “he slur we decided that there was a 
t of MM certain sc tisfaction in being just a ‘‘common ON THE NORTH CORNWALL COAST 
nce, M soldier,” {or when all is said and done he is the 
) be man who works the guns, uses the bayonet and may reasonably expect them to devote a few go out the old dog had half the seat of his 
the throws the bombs, and is in fact the deciding minutes to define the exact status of a Force trousers off him.” 
his M@ factor in every battle; and so we settled down from which so much is expected and to which * ,* 
= , _ de a mand _ ; 80 little is given. oa N a Scottish newspaper there was an interest- 
0 is Now, ent wever, owing to a decision by two ° ing account of how a pack of pike in the 
ter ag dges as against one in the Court of Sessions, NE of the most endearing characteristics River Lochay were seen to cut off trout in the 
thei Edinburgh, it has been ruled that we are not of the canine breed is their mute accept- shallows from deeper water, and gradually 
ond Common soldiers,”’ and every Home Guards- ance of the fact that, however unworthy we herd them into a spot where they could be sur- 
(fg man_with an enquiring turn of mind is looking ay be, we are of a superior race and that we rounded and taken. I admit that pack is a 
the ff 2t himself in the glass to discover what he is, are actuated by the highest motives, but Ihave queer word to use in connection with fish, 
ood and wondering in fact if he exists at all. This met recently a dog with an extremely low but when pike adopt the tactics of the 
ity minds me of a taystery story I read some time opinion of humanity and I am not sure whether _ wolf it is necessary to employ something which 
; in fy 280 Of a man who was dead, but did not realise was born like that, or whether the conviction suggests an organised party out to kill. 
not a he looked into a mirror and saw grew upon him as the result of many unfortu- Except during the spawning season one 
I nothing ! ee nate experiences. I had called at the cottage sees the pike usually by himself, a solitary dark- 
ght * of a local jobbing gardener to fetch a bundle barred shape lying motionless by a weed patch 
her N the very early days of the Home Guard, of bedding-out plants which were awaiting me, and digesting his last meal. During these 
our when it was known as the Local Defence and I was asked to wait in the parlour until periods of quiescence the small fish of other 
an (me Volunteers, the Germans announced over the ‘‘himself’’ could be found among the rows of species are fully aware that there is nothing to 
ans @@ Wireless and elsewhere that it was an irregular peas and beans. Having admired the photo- fear, and one may see a shoal of dace drift past 


body with no military standing and in the event 
of invasion they threatened to treat all members 
of the body as francs-tireurs to be shot on sight. 
Steps were then taken to regularise the position 
of the Force to enable it to comply with the 
laws governing civilised warfare and, with the 
granting of commissions and the issuing of 
uniforms and arms, it was understood that this 
had been accomplished. The recent decisions 
by the War Office and His Majesty’s judges 
that we are neither officers nor privates would 
appear to put us back where we started. 


* * 
* 


HE case which has brought this question 
to the fore is particularly unfortunate as 
it concerns the death duties payable on the 
estate of a Home Guard officer killed by the 
premature explosion of a hand grenade and, as 
presumably this will be regarded as a test case, 
it will concern also the estate of a major of my 


graph of a wedding group in the queer clothes 
of Edward VII’s days with excessive top- 
hamper in the way of flowery hats worn by the 
females of the party, and the incredibly high 
white collars propping up the chins of the men, 
I picked up a piece of pink coral from the 
occasional table to look at it closer when a low 
growl from the opposite corner of the room 
called my attention to a large black and white 
dog of indeterminate breed which was lying on 
the couch. He was watching me with a hard cold 
look in his eyes—much the same look as our 
village constable employs when one attempts 
to leave one’s car mobilised and all ready for 
the use of the German invader, who is expected 
apparently to arrive and make use of it in the 
midst of the Wednesday market crowd. 

I replaced the coral hurriedly, and turned 
to look into the family Bible, which was dis- 
played on a crochet mat, when there came 
another growl from the couch. At this moment 


aimlessly within an inch of his snout or a solitary 
salmon smolt taking flies all around him; but 
it is a very different story when he wakes up 
with the glint of hunger in his eyes. The pike 
belongs to a very low order of creation, and it 
is remarkable to hear that he possesses a com- 
munity spirit which enables him to work in con- 
junction with his fellow fish. 
* e * 
OME years ago, when in a ship lying at 
anchor in the Red Sea, I saw a large shoal 
of yellow-tail, a fish of the mackerel tribe, 
approaching the shore and, judging from the 
commotion in their ranks and the broken water 
caused by jumping fish, it was evident they 
were in trouble. As they drew closer it was 
noticed that they were being driven into a circle 
by a number of small sharks about 5 ft. in 
length which, moving with closed ranks, hemmed 
them in on three sides against the shallowing 
water of the shore. Every two minutes or so 


. a bat talion who _ killed by a machine-gun the gardener came in with my bundle of plants one of the sharks would fall out from the ranks 
. 7 : ring a combined air and ground force and, having received instructions as to their and dash into the midst of the yellow-tails, 
r yi oh In the Home Guard we expect neither treatment, I was about to take the parcel from snapping up fish right and left. When he had 
4 ot ge ey recognition nor reward on this him and put it under my arm when there was_ taken a matter of ten or a dozen he would 
7 ie : - we do like to have the consolation another interruption from the dog. return to his position in the encircling line, and 
the ws 1g that should we die in the service of “Tf you’ll allow me, sir, I’ll hand the parcel another shark would take his turn on the 
| with pe our ee ne ~ bt to you at the gate,’’ said the gardener. ‘‘The roster. 
f to all jong aa yoo 4 — "7 2a old dog won’t let anybody leave this house with As the shark is a far more primitive form 
format ge TY ane air force more on them than they brought in with them. of life than even a pike, which is proved by the 


It as announced in Court that this de- 


If you’d carried the parcel in with you you 
could go out again with it, and nothing said, 


fact that portions of him will continue to move 
and jump after they have been severed from 


“sion «. to the position of the Home Guard but as it is I’ll have to hand it to you outside the body, it was interesting to see that on 
might - regarded as an anomaly, but that it the door or he’ll fix you. Last week the fire occasions he has sufficient intelligence to work 

was fo: Parliament to regularise the situation. insurance agent called here for my policy to out a concerted movement with a precision of 
| pth ‘ament can apparently find time to add the renewal notice to it. My missus, forget- drill that savoured of the Coldstream Guards. 





in detail all the wonderful things they 
mean “> do in the future when peace comes one 


ting all about the dog in the room, handed it 
to the agent and when he opened the door to 


On the whole a shark’s table manners may 
be termed ‘“ messy,’ and it was enlightening 
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to notice that with his peers he possesses I refer to the double row of cottages, with the that Buckler’s Hard without them 
that sense of the party spirit and politeness yard-master’s house at one end, which stand on just a length of very ordinary and rath, : 
which causes him to say: “After you, sir.”’ the shore at that little half-forgotten spot, foreshore instead of a spot where the. * wae 

e, Buckler’s Hard near Lymington. petition to obtain a cottage is in norma] ting across 


* 
HE various articles and photographs of I imagine when these were first built there @lmost as great as is that for a box of Matches its SCé 


Would bem things 























war-time and future housing accommoda- was some consternation among local people 0-day. is like 
tion which have appeared in Country LIFE about this desecration with red brick, red-tiled Those charged with the planning of ¢ people 
recently remind one of similar buildings, which _ buildings of a peaceful stretch of wooded community settlements might well stuc ~~ portar 
were hastily constructed some 150 years ago to estuary, but anything more completely charm- facade and general lay-out of the Byck... fits Dt 


provide cottages for the shipwrights at work on __ ing and in the right setting than these mellowed Hard cottages, and see how far their desioni NOW, 
line-of-battle ships and frigates, made from brick villas to-day I have not seen. They fit in would fit in with modern ideas abou: Siahee an tombs 
New Forest oaks during the Napoleonic wars. so adequately with the surrounding scenery _ sanitation. sough' 
the ™ 
origin 


LANDMARKS OF SICILY = 


sculpt 
By JOHN HORNE ~¥ 
rathe: 


ms n on 
AR has come to Sicily. The famous bak 


island is passing into the hands % ehin 
of new conquerors. Once again 
strangers have landed from their 
ships and advanced through the fertile groves 
and valleys that have known so many 
masters, from Pheenicians, who found only 
Sikelian cave-dwellers, to Mussolini’s Black- 
shirts, whose regime has again made the caves 
places of refuge. 
To-day British and Americans, Canadians 
and French, have fought their victorious way 
among the traces of intervening history, 
temples built by Greeks and Romans, cata- 
combs where St. Paul preached, Byzantine 
churches with decoration that recalls the two 
magnificent centuries of Arab domination that 
followed the Eastern Emperors, palaces where 
Normans ruled in oriental splendour. The list 
goes on, with Knights of Malta, Kings of Aragon 
and Holy Roman Emperors crossing and 
recrossing the stage till in 1860 Garibaldi freed 
the inhabitants from the hated Bourbon rule 
and Sicily joined the new kingdom of Italy. 
All had fought, destroyed, built; and so it 
comes that lovely things have remained, master- 
pieces of art, examples of the most varied 
civilisations. May they still stand intact—-or 
no more ruined than they were. 
No place in Sicily is better known than 
Taormina. For many years the fame of its 
Grzco-Roman theatre and its view of Etna 
have made the little town, perched on a preci- 
pitcus hill above the Ionian Sea, a place of 
touristic pilgrimage. 
The theatre is of Greek origin, restored 
during the Roman period when the stage was 
entirely reconstructed. Later—as so often 
happened in the Middle Ages—many of its . 
ein crnaments were removed by a local TAORMINA: THE GRASCO-ROMAN THEATRE, WITH ETNA AND THE SEA 
magnate for the decoration of his palace, but AS BACKGROUND 


it remains a very beautiful monument. The 
stage is in good preservation, with its high 
back wall in which there are three doors 
separated by niches for statues. But it is the 
view from above the theatre that holds one 
spellbound. Across the deep valley the giant 
pyramid of Etna rises from a welter of foothills, 
with effects of light and shade that change 
incessantly like the action on the stage till they 
reach the white tranquillity of the snow-capped 
summit. The view explains the choice cf this 
spot for a theatre, but one must remember that 
in Greek times its stage was open. Roman 
rebuilding hid most of the glorious background 
nature had provided, relying no longer on its 
emotional effect. That was the fashion of the 
day, and no doubt it was popular, but I prefer 
the purely Greek conception—preserved neat 
the south-eastern point of Sicily’s triangle. 
Before the war Syracuse was familiar 1 
many English people. Discerning travellers 
liked it as typical of ‘‘The Other Sicily” where 
not everybody went, and the Navy will 
remember the little steamer that—.t the 
beginning or the end of leave—churned :'s way 
over to Malta in fair and often very foul 
weather. And if these lines should meet the 
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GREEK TEMPLE OF DIANA 
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things they know and add to the picture their 
very different experiences. 

"The approach to Syracuse from the north, 
ess the rocky plateau of the Achradina with 
om scattered remains of walls and fortresses, 
She 4 bit of Greece, from which indeed its. 
4 ople came. Soon it became the most im- 
mn Greek colony in Sicily, and in 500 B.c. 
buildings stretched far along the coast. 
with the exception of foundations and 

nothing remains, and the town has 
on the island—connected with 
by a drawbridge—tiiat was the 
ess quarter. The jumble of grey 
spectacular, but on closer inspec- 
iazza reveals a church of rococo 
’ street an ancient palace with 
portico and spidery wrought-iron 
palconies © 90n which nobody ever seems to 
sit, Of co. se, Syracuse has a cathedral, with 
rather he: ‘y baroque decoration, but unique 
in one res’ ct, for it was a temple of Minerva, 
and still des twenty intact Doric columns 
behind its Sth-century fagade. 

Besid) the town the Porto Grande, or 
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Great Harbour, shines like a gigantic mirror, 
as if to remind the world that here Archimedes 
burned the attacking Roman ships by means of 
the sun’s rays reflected from concave bronze 
bowls, but the Porto Grande can offer more 
peaceful legends. Beyond its mile of water the 
stream called Ciane rises from a great circular 
spring. The only papyrus growing wild in 
Europe lines its banks, and as the boatmen pole 
along the narrow channel they sing Sicilian 
songs always about a beautiful woman, because 
everyone knows that jealous Pluto changed the 
nymph Ciane into the deep crystal pool. 

Like all ancient Greeks the people of 
Syracuse loved the theatre, and out of the rocky 
slope of the Achradina they hewed one of the 
largest in existence. It lacks the theatrical effect 
of Taormina, by which paradox I mean that the 
gleaming line of water beyond orchards and 
vineyards leaves the mind more receptive than 
a decorated wall blocking the glory of Etna. 

Not without reason, when Gabriele 
d’Annunzio first arranged the staging of Greek 
plays in Sicily, did he choose the theatre of 
Syracuse, and I shall never forget a performance 
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of the Agamemnon in that setting of green lemon 
groves patched with peach blossom, with the 
Great Harbour like a river of molten gold under 
the slanting sun. Nothing could surpass the 
acting and production, but on that occasion 
there were disturbing elements.. Mussolini had 
graced the festival with his presence, and as it 
was his first visit to Sicily—where the secret 
society of the Mafia had hitherto been the only 
Dictator—tension was in the air. Black-shirted 
guards armed to the teeth moved everywhere. 
The glint of rifles above the highest tiers of 
seats distracted the mind to one’s shoulder 
blades, but—luckily for the audience—all went 
well. Tragedy remained upon the stage, and 
the only cry of terror came from within Aga- 
memnon’s palace. 

Near the theatre are the amazing Latomie, 
or ancient quarries. Originally excavated by 
prisoners of war to furnish stone for buildings 
and fortifications, they now form gardens at a 
depth of sometimes over a hundred feet. Marks 
of cutting and remains of the staircases by 
which the workmen entered can still be seen, 
and in spring the ground is carpeted with 
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SYRACUSE,ZWITH THE ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT HARBOUR ON 


THE 


flowers. No wonder the largest Latomia is 
named Paradiso, in spite of its early tragedies. 
Westward along the south coast—and 


especially at Girgenti (now called Agrigento)— 


many Greek monuments remain. I read 
somewhere that: “‘It is on a fortunate day and 
in a privileged hour that we look upon the 
temples of Girgenti,’’ and after their successful 
landings in the vicinity our troops would no 
doubt share that opinion. The ground falls 
from the mountains to the sea in fertile terraces, 
and on the edge of the lowest escarpment stands 
a line of grey stone temples. Juno, Concord, 
Hercules, Jupiter, Castor and Pollux, Vulcan— 


PALERMO. 


The gorgeous Byzantine Capella Palatina 


RIGHT 


almost all the inhabitants of Olympus were 
represented, though some names have been 
assigned only by guesswork. 

Thanks to its use as a church in the 
Middle Ages the shrine of Concord is but little 
damaged. It seems to await the return of white- 
robed priests with offerings of garlanded sheep. 
Juno is naturally a little jealous, though she 
can still boast of 34 unbroken Doric columns. 
Jupiter is a chaos of fallen glory. His temple 
of the fifth century B.c. was never completed, 
but its immense pillars—the flutings are no 
less than 18 ins. in width—must already have 
made a setting worthy of the king of gods. 


1943 


Vulcan has vanished, but on the edge of a de 
ravine four Doric columns mark the sy “P 
site of the temple of Castor and Pollux. 
lucky that the doubts of arch zologists cannot 
spoil beauty, for Castor and Pollux make the 
most pleasing group of all. 

From Girgenti those in search of contrag 
should visit Castrogiovanni, the ancient 
that stands in the centre of the is): 
height of 2,600ft. above the sea. 
through the narrow gateway in its 
one enters a different world—solid and 
but with the aloofness of height. | 
were pagan temples, but now a cathed 
from 1300, together with no fewer 
churches, serve the needs of the ink 
Peasants in dark blue hooded cloaks 
wind-swept streets, but carts and h 
rarely seen. In stormy weather Castr 
has a grimness that takes one bac 
Dark Ages, but when the sun shines 
Sicily lies spread at its feet, a quiet gaic 
over it. Outside the town flocks of sh 
on the fresh grass of the plateau, \ 
omniverous goat consumes tougher 
among the rocks. At sunset men ar 
climb to the town. Women emerge fro: 
alleys and pass rapidly into the chu 
pray before a favourite Madonna. Blue 
figures collect on the promenade, know 
Belvedere of Sicily because of its unrivalled 
view, to watch with the seriousness of iillmen 
while the violet shadow climbs the mountains 
and the trench-like valleys grow blacker, till 
at last only Etna’s snow-clad summit gleams 
in the night. 

Amcng the Greek temples of Sicily one 
other deserves special mention-—that of Segesta, 
Hidden in an uninhabited vailey 50 miles west 
of Palermo, it was never finished, and therefore 
its 36 Doric columns, nearly 30 ft. in height, are 
unfluted, the steps of the basement uncut and 
in parts still projecting to aid the transport of 
the stones. In other respects it is wonderfully 
preserved, and its simple but majestic outlines 
in this desolate spot, surrounded by lofty 
mountains, are profoundly impressive. 

What happened at Segesta? There was a 
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MONREALE. THE CLOISTERS 


(Right) 


t now the valley is empty. Well, the 
guide books say that after various victorious 
wars the people of Segesta backed the wrong 
<jde and were wiped out by the winning tyrant— 
inhabitants, buildings, everything, except the 
temple. Co nplete destruction was the cure for 
many difficulties in those days, and somehow the 
world does 20t seem to have changed very much. 

After the fall of Rome and several centuries 
of Byzant_ne rule the Saracens held the island 
till they \vere driven out by the Normans, 
leaving it :nore than half Arab and for the rest 
nearly 3yzantine, It was a motley world, 
where t ew conquerors felt themselves in a 
minority, nd so they resolved to deal tolerantly 
with the subjects, putting no ban on the free 
exercist religion and making use of their skill 
in build ;. Thus the Norman court at Palermo 
becam centre of oriental luxury, and the 
incom} le monuments they raised showed a 
combil n of art more original and delightful 
than 1 sntire Middle Ages, perhaps, ever 
produ Romanesque churches, sparkling 
with n sin the Arab and Byzantine manner, 
cathed embellished like the pages of a 
supert ble, Latin basilicas crowned with 
orient ipolas, Christian chapels built on the 
plan of ‘aosques; this is what Sicily realised 
in the t\clfth century. 

Among these the Capella Palatina at 
Palermo stands out as the highest form of 
Byzant mosaic art. Built in the twelfth 
century, it is a western basilica with aisles 

from the body of the church, but by 
| chancel divided from the nave by 
ils and its mosaic covered dome it is 
n church, It is Moorish again in its 

roof with stalactites covered by 
exquisite Persian painting, while the whole 
interior—with its lining of brilliant mosaic that 
lights up the walls and vault—is pure Byzantine. 
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At present the fate of the Capella Palatina 
in the centre of the city is unknown, but one 
hopes that another famous gem of 12th-century 
art—the cathedral and cloisters at Monreale— 
has escaped, being about five miles distant. Here, 
again, the vast decorated basilica is of amazing 
beauty, and the cloisters with their almost horse- 
shoe arches—supported on 200 mosaic columns 
in pairs, all with different capitals—can be 
compared with nothing in the world. 
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At the beginning of this article I mentioned 
the missrule of the Bourbons, and so it must end 
with a word in their favour. This is not the 
first time that British troops have occupied 
Sicily and that Britain has helped to govern it. 
In 1812 “the Sicilian Estates, under the 
influence of the English general Lord William 
H. C. Bentinck, whose troops were then 
protecting the island against Napoleon, passed 
a constitution on the English model, but three 


years later this was abrogated.’’ Nor is the 
British Navy known only as an enemy in Sicilian 
waters. The Bourbons owed much to Nelson when 
Napoleon was marching through Europe from con- 
quest to conquest, and the little town of Bronte behind 
Etna is witness to their thankfulness, for the King of 
Naples made Nelson Duke of Bronte, and the title is 
still held by the descendants of the great admiral, who 
protected the Bourbon kingdom and found his life’s 
romance at its court. Thus Sicily has been in 
Britain’s debt. Perhaps one day it, too, will show its 
thankfulness and return to the “‘constitution on the 
English model” it so thoughtlessly abrogated. 
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MONREALE. Mosaic columns and Saracenic arches in the Cloisters. The Four-fold pillar. In the capital are 
ioe carved The Nativity, Visitation, The Shepherds’ Vision 





STABLE COMPANIONS 


Written and Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 


HE other day, on entering the grand old 

stables of a famous home of sport, I found 

they had been turned into a factory and 

repair shop—for the duration. The partitions 
between stall and box had been pulled down—only the 
floor gave away the fact that these were once stables, 
although, in confirmation of this fact, on the wall were 
white plates on which were inscribed the names of 
long-departed favourites—Mayfly, Greyfriar, Toptwig, 
Limerick and very many others. 

How they one and all would have shied, with 
pricked ears and outblown nostrils, at these strange 
mechanical monsters now stabled and repaired where 
once they had stood hock deep in clean wheat straw! 
Their day is gone, but one laugh they have at their 
successors, for they at any rate did not have to be 
everlastingly tinkered with and repaired, while their 
short-lived usefulness outlasted by several years these 
ingenious contrivances of such power and speed. Yet 
their few survivors should be grateful, for they at least 
have been saved the horrors of another war, and the 
equine race has served in nota few. But “‘some there 
be that have left no memorial’ (397,312 from the 
United Kingdom in the last war). 


In these days one sees many stables falling into 
decay and the windows dim with dirt and cobwebs. 
A strange, cold, damp, musty smell now lingers in 
this part of the establishment, once so full of life and 
importance. To-day the stalls and boxes are filled with 
the accumulated rubbish of the passing years which 
varies from old-fashioned hip-baths to packing-cases. 
Sometimes a solitary cob or a child’s pony inhabits 
one corner of this empty shell. 


One hopes that sometimes at the “ witching 
hour” he hears the stamp of ghostly hoofs, and 
the munching of many oats, and so for a brief moment 
his sentence is commuted. Horses are gregarious 
animals, and to them (as indeed it is to the humans) 
the severest of all punishments is solitary confinement. 


Some of our friends have strange ideas in 
these days as to horses and stabling. One rides 
over to see a friend who hospitably says: 
“Do stay to lunch. We can find a place for 
your horse.”’ A place it is very often, probably, 
a loose-box with a broken window and glass on 
the ground, a manger containing a tin of weed- 
killer and some rusty rat-traps, a floor with the 
grating over the centre drain missing, so that 
the animal will for a certainty break its fetlock 
if it puts a foot in it. No, on the whole I would 
suggest that you return home to lunch! 


AH : 
WOT 





PROBABLY NO OTHER ANIMAL WOULD BE AS FOOLISH AS TO 
SHY AT ITS OWN FOOD 
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This dislike of solitude has led to strange 
friendships in the equine world, one of the 
strangest, perhaps, being a fox, Lativat by 
name, who not only slept with, but travelled 
on the back of, one of Mr. George Templer of 
Stover’s hunters, when that gentleman moved his 
horses up into Dorset. Mr. Templer hada strange 
gift with animals, as he was able to train foxes and 
terriers to work together through the gorse when 
shooting. This is the only case I have come 
across recorded of shooting rabbits over foxes ! 
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LATIVAT THE FOX TRAVELLED ON THE BACK OF A HUNTER 
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There was a great shortage of foxes in the hej 
e11 


West in those days, and Mr. Templer kept a 
lot in a yard, for bag foxes were freely hunted 
(even in the Midlands) about that period. Mr. 
Templer was in fact a remarkable man, sports- 
man, scholar and wit (and also a bit of a poet), 
but undoubtedly his greatest claim to fame 
was his extraordinary control over fox and 
hounds. The latter he never allowed to taste 
the blood of a fox, yet they hunted so well that 
in 1810 the Belvoir bought 10 couple from 
Stover, of which the huntsman said: ‘‘I do not 
dislike your Grace’s new hounds. I observed 
some come first with the scent and hunting in good 
style.”’ 


Perhaps the fox on the horse’s back is really not 
so remarkable when one recalls how often one sees a 
cat on the back of a rugged-up horse, purring con- 
tentedly and ‘‘making bread’’ without sticking her 
claws into her equine couch. 


















The famous Godolphin Arabian, it may be remem- 
bered, had a cat to which he was devoted and, when 
pussy departed this life, the old horse promptly did 
the same. 





Goats used to be seen in most large town stables. 
The theory was, I am told, that in case of fire the 
terrified horses would follow the goat outside. Stranger 
still was the theory that a billy-goat in the cowsheds 
was a safeguard against contagious abortion, and one 
still sees, or rather smells, his presence in some cowsheds 
to this day. 


Of course, we all know the friendship between 
equine stable companions only too well — those 
dreadful animals who neigh shrilly to each other 
continuously, and in general make themselves 4 
nuisance to their riders on being parted. 


Strange dislikes are less easily accounted for. I 
believe this one to be unique. Did you ever hcar of 
a gelding trying to killa mare? I’m sure you ha: en't. 
None the less, it happened. I had (stable compe tions 
be it noted) next each other in stall and box, 4 
hackney mare and a thoroughbred gelding, both 
aged animals (they had certainly been tog2ther 
10 years at least). Yet one day I turned the ge ding 
out with another T.B. mare and later in the day tu-ned 
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the hackney into the same paddock. In a 
few minutes the T.B. gelding started chasing 
the hackney round the field. Her stilted action 
was not much use in escaping from the gelding s 
smooth gallop, and, although she kicked at him 
every time he headed her, it wasn’t long before 
he got her cornered and down, when he pro- 
ceeded to tear strips off her with his teeth. At 
this juncture I arrived with a hunting crop 
and drove him off. She showed his teeth marks 
for many weeks. 


tally her death, not so very long 

strange one, for she caught the calk 
shoe in her head collar when scratch- 
then lost her balance while standing 
gs, and fell, breaking the imprisoned 
‘ch the only cure was the blackbitch 
ks’s name for a gun, I think). 


Incid: 
after, was 
of her hin 
ing hersel 
on three 
leg, for Vv 
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Yet 
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iere is a case on record of a horse’s 
‘being cured. As nearly as I can re- 
sumstances they were these. A lady 
th the Norwich Staghounds in 1939 
had a f& |, her horse breaking a leg, and one 
of hers », As it was a great favourite, the 
animal - ‘Ss, With great difficulty, got into a 
horsebos 1nd sent home. That evening the vet. 
made ai examination of the limb and pro- 
nounced it hopeless, and advised that the 
animal |» shot. This greatly upset her ladyship, 
whose 0\ n injury was pretty serious, and the 
famous surgeon attending her case, probably 
to calm lier, said he would go himself and have 
a look at the horse. 


When he returned he made the startling 
suggestion that, as the vet. had given up the 
case, he would like to take it on, promising 
nothing beyond that he would like to see if he 
could do anything with an equine limb. What 
he did I have no idea. Where exactly the break 
was I do not know, but I do remember that 
three months later I saw this very horse trotting 
sound across the park at Somerleyton. This 
was, I presume, unique in the annals of veterin- 
ary surgery, for a famous military vet. from 
Weedon came down to see the case. 


I think there are other cases on record of 
horses’ legs being mended to the extent of their 
being able to walk with a stiff joint, but this 


THERE WAS A CRASH OF SPLINTERING TIMBER AND THE THUNDER 
AS SOME 60 HORSES STAMPEDED 
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is the only one I have heard of where the animal 
became sound. 

To return to our stable companions. Idle 
horses take to bad habits: wind sucking and 
weaving, for example, seem to be catching, as 
stable companions occasionally prove the truth 
of the saying ‘‘Evil communications corrupt 
good manners” by copying each other’s vices. 


Horses are not often credited with brains, 
but they are not such fools as some people 
would have us believe. True it is that probably 
no other animal would be so foolish as to shy 
at its own food, as I have seen a horse do ata 
bale of hay left in an unusual place. On the 
other hand, they have some reasoning power. 
I have got a cob who will unlatch two different 
kinds of fastenings. She has learned to draw 
back the bolt on the inside of her loose-box, 
and she also lifts up the hook on the gate—and 
worse, she has taught a brood mare and foal 
to do it too! The bolt having been moved to 
the outside of the door, she was temporarily 
frustrated, but since I found her outside the 
other night I fear she has learned to defeat me 
once again. 


Opinions differ considerably as to the brain 
power of the horse. They vary from the 
engineer who considered them “‘as foolish as a 
hen, and insanitary on a larger scale’’ to those 
to whom the horse is a fetish. Perhaps our 
soundest writer on the horse was the late 
Captain Hayes, who said—I forget the exact 
words—that horses had little intelligence, but 
marvellous memories. The first is a matter of 
opinion, but the second no one can dispute. 
Some years ago a great animal-lover ruined a 
horse of mine quite accidentally. Seeing him 
tormented by flies she put on a lotion which 
was supposed to be suicidal for flies. She forgot 
to dilute it, and burnt the horse’s ears, and he 
has been most difficult to bridle ever since ! 


Although, according to some, animals are 
“‘dumb, unreasoning brutes,’’ they certainly are 
not dumb. Although they have no speech as 
we understand it, they can, I think, confer 
among themselves, and they definitely (as does 
a dog) try to make us understand their wants, 
that is, if their owner is one of those who are 
constantly with their horses (the horse is at a 
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great disadvantage compared to the dog in 
this respect, which is perhaps one of the 
reasons why he is not credited with brains). 
A most pathetic trait is the fear that animals 
have of death. Not sudden death—that they 
never anticipate—but a sick-.horse, dying, is 
terrified of being left alone and tries hard to 
tell you to stay with it. 


People frequently argue against horses 
having brains by saying that, for one sensible 
thing a horse does, you see 50 stupid ones. For 
example, look at their liability to stampede 
en masse. Well, a human crowd is just as liable 
to panic, although not always, perhaps, for 
quite such a trifling cause. I once saw some 
60 horses stampede at night out of a kraal 
which was in the bottom of an old gravel pit, 
the open end fenced across with rails. At the 
court of enquiry afterwards the only explana- 
tion the horse guard could give for this sudden 
stampede was that it was a wet night, but soon 
after moonrise he had seen, just a second before, 
the cookhouse cat (a white one) jump down into 
the kraal. Many of the feeding horses swung 
round and bunched against the rails, which 
gave way. There was a crash of splintering 
timber, and a moment later the whole camp was 
awakened by the thunder of galloping hoofs 
rapidly dying away as they disappeared into 
the night. 

Well, on the whole perhaps in these demo- 
cratic days, when we seem to live in a crowd, 
we ought not to scoff too much at the ease 
with which the horse succumbs to mass sug- 
gestion, for are we not ourselves in the same 
plight? And another thing we have in common 
is our dependence on ‘‘stable companions,’’ for 
it seems to my generation that one of the 
characteristics of the present is the dislike of 
being alone, and almost a fear of silence. 


Although modern democracy would seem 
to take little interest in the horse, perhaps after 
the war there still may be room for that faithful 
servant. So when, if ever, the old stable reverts 
to its original use, in your desire for labour- 
saving devices do not forget that, to quote but 
half a sentence, ‘‘animals can enjoy,’’ more 
particularly the proximity of ‘‘stable com- 
panions,”’ 


OF GALLOPING HOOFS 
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LEESWOOD, FLINTSHIRE—II 


THE HOME OF MRS. 


Of the great place built by Sir George Wynne 

about 1730 out of the immense profits of a lead 

mine, only parts survive, including a remarkable 
garden lay-out attributed to Stephen Switzer. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


\HE whole episode of the rise and 

fall of the rich Whig Sir George 

Wynne, Baronet, of Leeswood has 

Hogarthian colouring. In his por- 
trait by Vanderbank (Fig. 5—an excellent 
example of that once fashionable artist) he 
looks like enough to the Rake, in his blue 
velvet coat and white satin vest—gold-topped 
cane dangling from his hand, his youthful 
face framed in the fluffiest of wigs. It was 
painted in 1727, the year he won from the 
Tories an expensively disputed election as 
Member for the borough of Flint. The sitting 
Member, who, however, did not seek re- 
election, had been his neighbour and cousin, 
the Tory Thomas Eyton, whose Jacobite 
sympathies are attested by relics now 
preserved in the house. The workings of 
agronomic justice ultimately made the descen- 
dants of the Tory squire successors to the 
Whig exploiter of the estate’s mineral wealth. 


George Wynne was innocent of his 
prototype’s vices, and was spared the worst 
horrors of retribution visited upon Hogarth’s 
Rake. But many other elements in the fable 
are present: the sudden coming into great 
riches, the attendant train of obsequious 
artists and agents, the background of prison 
and debt, and a lonely death in a Blackheath 
lodging-house. The prison element affected 
his father. From the debtor’s cell of Flint 
gaol old John Wynne apostrophised his son 
as “You graceless rebellious villain’ and 
complained that his very wife was not 


VIOLET FAIRBAIRN-WYNNE-EYTON 
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1.—THE FRONT OF SIR GEORGE WYNNE’S MANSION 
In about 1796 an upper storey and extensive wings were removed 


admitted to him, being constrained to feed 
him through the bars from the street. There 
was a general impression that the rich son 
was treating his poor old father very badly. 
The facts of this complicated and sordid 
background to the splendours of Leeswood 
happily absolve Sir George from the paternal 
curse. The long legal proceedings turned 
upon the ownership of the field on Halkin 
Mountain in which the extraordinary vein 
of lead was discovered—it is said by a woman 
falling heavily and 

grazing theturf. John 

Wynne, the father, it 

appears, was a ne’er- 

do-well, and when he 

married a daughter 

of Humphry Jones of 

Halkin in 1695, her 

father entailed Mrs. 

Wynne’s__ property, 

which included some 

land on Halkin 

Mountain, on_ her 

children, of whom 

George was theeldest. 

Mrs. Wynne died soon 

afterwards, and the 

children, neglected by 

their father, became 

the wards of the 

mother’s guardian, 

Evan Lloyd of Hal- 

kin. Then, in 1715, 

the lead was dis- 

covered, and John 

Wynne proceeded to 

let the mineral rights 

of the Halkin pro- 

perty and raise a 

mortgage on the 

strength of them. 

Meanwhile young 

George Wynne mar- 

ried his guardian’s 


(Left) 2.—AMONG 


daughter‘ when he was 16 years of 
age and without his father’s consent; and 
eventually in 1719 Evan Lloyd established 
an injunction on behalf of the boy against 
the parties working the mine as_ being 
situated on his ward’s property, entailed 
on him under his mother’s marriage settle- 
ment. This was successful, and John 
Wynne’s various creditors got him imprisoned 
for debt. The son then agreed to pay off all 
his father’s debts, have him set at liberty, 
and allow him £40 a year; the father, on his 
side and to save further disputes arising, 
granted a 99 years’ lease to George of any 
rights he might have in the Halkin property. 
John Wynne, enlarged, at first abided by this 
settlement and married, as his second wife, 
a servant at Leeswood, but in 1728 reopened 
the case by proceeding to lease the mine to 
another party. This time the case came 
before the Lord Chancellor (Hardwicke), and 
George again offered to make his father a 
settlement, now £400 per annum, which the 
father indignantly refused. As the former 
injunction was confirmed, he presumably 
returned to Flint Prison and it was thence 
that he attempted to denigrate his son by 4 
pamphlet, Some of the Sufferings of John 
Wynne, Esq., at the time of an election in 1734. 

In this it is stated, inter alia, that 
George, by now a baronet, had spent £40,000 
on building Leeswood, the magnificent 
wrought-iron gates of which were illustrated 
last week. He is believed to have bought the 
land on which he built the house, adjoining 
the land in Leeswood which had always 
belonged to the Wynnes and may or mzy not’ 
have still legally been in his father’s pos- 
session, from his Eyton kinsman, — /hose 
forbears had long been possessed of it, thus 
making a single property. He also b ilt a 
house in Mold known as Ty Mawr, b vught 
the estate of Ince in Cheshire, and built 
Halkin Hall; and in 1729 sent his oung 
cousin Richard Wilson, son of the parson of 


THE OLD YEWS OF THE E/RLY 


GEORGIAN “ WILD GARDEN ” 


A classical version of an ancient type of sundial 
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4.—THE LATE GEORGIAN STAIRCASE | 5.—SIR GEORGE WYNNE, BY. VANDERBANK, 
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Mold, to study art in London. Then came the 
1734 election, which cost Sir George’s opponen; 
£35,000 and himself probably no less, and wa; 
followed by riots in which an elector Was 
killed—again Hogarth has portrayed the whole 
scene for us. As with all Sir George’s Pay. 
liamentary elections, a petition was lodged 
which involved him in further expenses. [t jg 
probable that even the fabulous output of the 
Halkin mine began to fall short of these re. 
quirements, increased by another election in 
1741, when Sir George was again returned byt 
Walpole’s Ministry was not. Misfortunes began 
to succeed each other. His wife died, then his 
son; the mine showed undoubted symptoms of 
being worked out; and Sir George founc himself 
in very deep waters. In 1756 he died, intes. 
tate and in debt, at Blackheath. 

Leeswood went to his surviving c.ughter 
Mrs. Richard Hill Waring who died \ithout 


7.—JACOBITE RELICS 


A pin-cushion and admission ticket bearing the names of martyrs of the °45 


9.—_REGENCY NICHE IN THE DRAWING- 
ROOM 


issue 1798, when the property was bought by 
the Rev. Hope Eyton, descendant of the original 
owners of Leeswood, then Vicar of Mold, who 
had married a Wynne of near-by Tower, a 
relative of Sir George. It was him, “the rev- 
erend Doctor Wynne,”” whom Pennant visited 
at Tower during his 1773 tour, “to enjoy his 
witty, lively, and agreeable conversation.” 
This gentleman, he noted, “was one of those 
who kept the patrimony derived from a long 
train of ancestors, without increase, yet 
without impair.”” Pennant also took the oppor, 
tunity “to see the magnificent gates of 
Leeswood, the seat of the late Sir George.” 
That he did not go up to the house may imply 
that Mrs. Waring was not residing there. 

Mr. Eyton pulled down the long I:teral 
office wings and the top storey of the | o.use, 
which is now finished off with a balus‘rade 
(Fig. 1). But the pilasters and cornice, an‘ the 
fenestration of the front, which is of stucco over 
brick, appear to be part of Sir George’s original 
house, attributed last week to the arcl:itect 
Francis Smith of Warwick. The entrance was 

8.—CLASSICAL BOOKSHELVES no doubt originally in the centre of the facade, 
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and probably opened into a two-storeyed hall of 
the type fashionable in large Palladian houses. 
The interior was wholly remodelled by Mr. Eyton 
in the pleasant Regency style of his day, and 
largely refurnished in that taste. A big dining- 
room (Fig. 3) occupies the position of the central 
hall, hung with some interesting Georgian 
portraits 0! Wynnes and Eytons. Behind it, a 
sraceful s'aircase of Regency pattern probably 
takes the place of an earlier one (Fig. 4). To 
the right of the front door are two spacious 
drawing-r oms, that in the front retaining a 
marble c| mney-piece with the Wynne crest of a 
dolphin the centre. That illustrated (Fig. 6) 
contains. good Regency chimney-piece and an 
alcove | -g. 9) fitted with a black and gilt 
console .. the Egyptian taste. The only room 
possibly staining its early 18th-century fittings 
isthat n. v used as a flower and china room, next 
the stai ase, where one side is lined entirely 
with cl ssical bookshelves now devoted to a 
magnific-nt Coalport dinner service dated 1750. 


The Eytons, as has been remarked, were 
fories ai..i Jacobites, old opponents of Sir George. 
4 collec.on of relics shows that the family was 
among t 1¢ foremost Welsh Jacobites at the time 
of the ’« 5, though only two Welsh squires went 
so far as to put their principles into practice 
when the time came. There are the usual lockets 
and rings and some very interesting relics of the 
secret society called, grotesquely to modern ears, 
the Cycle Club, the presidential jewel of which 
is at Wynnstay. A Mr. Eyton is recorded as 
having, in 1781, proposed that members of the 
Cycle should present Lady Williams Wynne with 
this jewel. At Leeswood an admission ticket is 
preserved, in the form of a rose printed with the 
names of the Jacobite Martyrs of 1746 (Fig. 7, 
right); and a little pin-cushion (left) of white 
satin printed in blue, with the same honoured 
names arranged round the legend MART: FOR: 
k. & cou: 1746. 


A formal garden adjoins the house at the 
back, but the extensive remains of the early 
Georgian pleasure grounds lie north-east of the 
house. Apart from the wide straight vista from 
the front of the house down to the White Gates, 
it is not easy to make out their original plan, 
from the winding walks, glades and groves and 
other features now much grown up. It appears 
to have always been romantic in character, an 
early instance of the informal. But several tra- 
ditional features were incorporated. In a circular 
lawn surrounded by great yews and later rhodo- 
dendrons, and long called the American garden 
from some of its shrubs, now of great age, is a 
noble columnar sundial (Fig. 2), much earlier in 
type than its fine classical detail indicates. And 
near by is a complete Mount, that favourite 
leature of the 17th-century enclosed garden, 
approached by a yew walk (Fig. 12) and itself 
thickly planted with yew trees (Fig. 10). On the 
summit are set four massive stone seats and a 
stone table (Fig. 11) of Sir George Wynne’s time. 
Che garden has now a picturesque beauty of a 
Regency kind. John Claudius Loudon in the 
Encyclopaedia of Gardening (1822) saw the hand 
of Stephen Switzer in the lay-out. Switzer 
Was a discovery of his, and he tended to see 
him frequently ; but there is nothing improbable 
in his having been employed. He was a Hamp- 
shire man who, taking to gardening as a pro- 
fession, worked under London and Wise. He 
laid out grounds for several Scottish patrons and 
in The Nobleman’s, Gentleman’s, and Gardener’s 
Recreatiim (1715) he reveals himself to have 
been a ioneer of landscape gardening and to 
have fa oured just that combination of regular- 
ity an irregularity that is found here. He 
advoc: 4 the grounds of a place to be “hand- 
som ‘vided by Avenues & Hedges” with 
litt lks & purling streams,” and asked 

Wry is not a level easy walk shaded with 
tree’ «..d tanning through a pasture as pleasing 


os ‘gest walk in the most magnificent 
gardc 


12.—A YEW WALK 
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THE SWARMING OF 
THE BEES 


By STANLEY B. WHITEHEAD, D.Sc. 


F it were not for swarming, beekeeping 

would be easy. For the beginner, the 

swarming season is, however, a time of 

lively apprehension and potential excite- 
ment. The honey harvest is in the balance. 
Upon the degree of success with which the 
beekeeper can control and handle swarming 
will largely depend the amount of honey the 
bees will store for him. 

The kind of swarm with which the bee- 
keeper is usually faced is the seasonal or 
ordinary one of natural increase. Such a swarm 
may leave the hive at any time from May to 
August. The greatest loss occurs when the 
swarm issues just prior to the honey flow. 
Consequently, the critical period is usually June 
and July. 

Many theories have been advanced to 
explain why bees swarm, but the most logical 
and generally accepted is that swarming takes 
place to the urge of a natural impulse and is 
the way in which bees seek to propagate. To 
subdue such an impulse entirely is hardly 
possible. Even experienced beekeepers are often 
defeated by their bees. But much can be done 
to minimise swarming, and to lessen its effect 
on the honey harvest. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

Gradually, scientific beekeepers are identi- 
fying the circumstances and conditions atten- 
dant upon swarming and how they can be 
influenced. Lack of sufficient room in the brood 
chamber for the queen to lay her eggs is con- 
ducive to swarming. This can be overcome by 
introducing empty frames, either in place of 
others in the brood chamber or in a second 
brood box placed on top of the first. 

Bees need room in advance to keep them 
working, and a second method of minimising 
swarming is to place a honey super on the hive 
as soon as the weather turns warm. Insufficient 
ventilation and high temperature in the hive 
are to be guarded against by opening the 
entrance blocks wide and removing the heavy 
winter packing or quilts from the top of the 
frames. 

Giving the queen plenty of room, providing 
honey supers and ensuring that the hive is 
well ventilated and the bees are able to regulate 
its temperature do not prevent swarming; they 
only minimise its likelihood. Much depends 
upon the weather. In wet cold spells, the bee- 
keeper has little reason for anxiety. 

Whether to swarm or not is decided by the 
bees themselves, and the path to prevention 
lies in understanding the bees and how they 








THE BEES ENTERING A HIVE} 


work, 
queen 


In spring, the 

gradually 
increases her laying 
until she reaches a 
maximum which 
is maintained for a 
few days, and then 
her egg-laying gradu- 
ally decreases. 

As the genesis of 
a bee from an egg 
takes three weeks, 
there comes a time 
when there is an 
abundance of young 
bees—nurse bees and 
wax-secreting bees— 
which, however, can- 
not find sufficient work 
in feeding a diminish- 
ing number of larve 
and building new 
combs. They are in 
excess of the hive’s 
employment _ needs. 

At this time nectar 

and pollen are being 

brought in by the 

field bees in increas- A 
ing quantities, and it 

seems that under such conditions the swarming 
impulse is generated. 

It is often supposed that the imminence 
of a swarm is indicated by the dwindling of 
activity by the foraging bees, but this cannot 
be relied upon. The surest guide that the bees 
are bent on swarming is when they begin to 
build queen cells, the long acorn-shaped cells 
which hang from the sides or at the bottom of 
the frames. It may also be assumed that the 
swarm will, in four out of five cases, issue in 
the midday of a fine sunny day. 

Experienced beekeepers are often able to 
frustrate swarming by various systems of 
manipulation of the frames, but, as they require 
a certain expert knowledge and skilful practice, 
they are hardly suitable for the beginner. The 
simplest way for the beginner is to take what 
is called a nucleus. 


MOVE TO NEW HIVE 


As soon as the bees are observed to be 
building queen cells, and the first of these cells 
is observed to be newly sealed over, two frames 
containing brood, one with the sealed queen cell 
adhering, and two frames containing stores, 
honey and pollen, should be taken from the 
hive and placed in a separate hive. The brood 
frames should be flanked by the food frames, 
and all the bees adhering to the frames be 
included in the nucleus. 

This small nucleus colony is placed on a 
fresh stand, and the entrance should be blocked 
with grass for two days in order that the bees 
after confinement will re-orientate themselves 
and mark the position of their new home. 

In the parent hive the removed frames are 
replaced by new ones fitted with comb founda- 
tion. Care must be taken to see that the queen 
remains with the parent colony. Then the bee- 
keeper must scrutinise the remaining frames and 
destroy all the remaining queen cells. The 
removal of part of the colony in this way, at 
the beekeeper’s discretion, tends to cause the 
bees to lose their swarming impulse. 

If, however, despite all precautions, the 
bees do swarm, much can still be done to 
minimise the effect in terms of the honey harvest. 
A swarm often pitches or alights fairly near to 
the hive, though on occasion it may fly miles 
away. The only thing that will cause a swarm 
to settle quickly is to sprinkle or spray the 
whirling cloud of bees with the watering can 
or hose. 

The bees choose all manner of alighting 
places, from people on bicycles to a row of 


SWARM 


GATHERED IN A STRAW SKEP 


peas, but their pitch is a sound indication of 
their numbers and value. A heavy swarm does 
not alight on a rotten branch or a thin twig. 
Once the excitement is over and the bees are 
clustering, the gathering of a swarm is one of 
the most interesting and delightful of bee- 
keeping tasks. Swarming is the bees’ one time 
of perfect happiness and bliss, and they can 
be handled for some time after swarming with 
exceptional ease. 


GATHERING THE BEES 


Once they have clustered, no time shouia 
be lost in gathering the bees into a straw skep 
or box. How this is done depends upon their 
pitch. If on a branch, they can be shaken with 
a quick firm shake to fall into a receptacle held 
underneath. If on a tree trunk, a wall, or flat 
surface, they can be swept into a temporary 
container. In very awkward situations, the skep 
or box can be placed over them and the bees 
driven upward by a little smoking with the 
smoker. 


Once the majority of the bees are caught, 
the receptacle should be placed upside-down in 
the ground near the swarm-pitch, lifted on one 
side with a stick or stone so that stray bees 
and scouts can locate and join their companions 
of the swarm. 


When evening comes the swarm can be 
hived. If a new hive can be provided, complete 
with frames fitted with comb or foundation 
wax, it is sufficient to place a wide extension 
board to the alighting board of the hive, covered 
with a cloth, and with a sharp jerk, shake the 
bees on to this. A few bees should be picked up 
with a spoon and placed in the wide-open 
entrances of the hive. They enter and are 
quickly joined by the rest. The sobering swarm 
marches in to take possession and tien 10 
function as a normal colony. 


The earlier the swarm issues in the s¢ason, 
the more likely it is to harvest honey ‘or the 
beekeeper, and a honey super should always be 
placed over a swarm before the honey fiw. 


If, however, it has been observe. from 
which hive the swarm issued, it can be re“urned 
to that hive, provided the old queen «ho 
with the swarm is excluded. To do “his, 4 
piece of queen-excluding zinc should be laced 
across the entrance to the hive. As soon as the 
queen is seen trying to get in, she can e Ie 
moved. Thus the hive’s population is re stored 
and from this strong colony a good 10ney 
harvest may be confidently expected. 
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T was about May 10, I believe, when I 
became aware of the swift appearance of 
swallows, sweeping low over the hot sand. 
They had come up from Africa. The 
udent note of the cuckoo had an- 










intr 
wc his appearance. Fat, bold young 
thrushes s2. on the fence-posts, the very epitome 
of youth i spring-time. And a parent thrush 
sang gaily from the thorn bush outside my 
breakfast indow. Walking over to the local 
store, | a. .0st stepped on two turtle doves, too 





it seemed, with the drowsy heat, to 













exhauste< 

fit aheac. Of me up the sunken country road, 
And then, of all things, I walked up to within 
90 yds, 0. .wo curlew, one standing idly preening 
itself in . ¢ white wash of the incoming tide. 
Those w: -.est of birds ! 

This as spring, all right, in full strength. 
Everybo. and everything seemed to be off- 
guard, 4 und myself taking an unusual inter- 
est in it. verhaps a natural reaction from not 
being al) to do anything active in the war. 
Or it m ~ be that I, who have watched, and 
oftenaw ved with anxiety, the coming of spring 
in places . here it meant a real break from the} 
grip of » :ter—where it meant fresh food in the! 





shape of crout, and invigorating physical con- 
flict, suc’ as the stranding and sawing-up of 
winter-fl ated logs—had, by living as much as 
possible out of cities, returned to something like 
ananime|'s sense of joy as the days became more 
salubrious and lengthened out. 

Anyway, I felt in tune. And this spring 
have macie a great use of glasses—to extend my 
world, I have a good pair. I used to use them 
chiefly to watch convoys going up and down off 
the coast. Or, at the extreme low tide, to stand 
on my sand dune and examine my night-line, 
to see if there were any fish on it. Spring tides 
here lay bare about a quarter of a mile of sand. 
This used to mean a walk, usually an unfruitful 
one, every day. Now I just focus on a marker 
[have put up, find the line, and go along the 
57 hooks with my glasses. Usually I see nothing, 
or else four or five spotted sharks, the sort they 
call ‘‘Nurse,”’ curled up on them—with the 
sand roughened where they have been making 
their last struggles, after the tide had left them. 

But my wife has finally refused to eat 
sharks, declaring that, even in the frying-pan, 
they turn up and stare at her. My first, in- 
credible, catch of a 15-lb. skate has not been 
repeated. Just as well, for we used a week’s 
butter ration to cook him vaie au buerre noir. 
Delectable dish! And night fishing, with a 
surf-rod (and hugely expensive American quad- 
tuple reel). I have fished four nights running, 
with the moon silvering the wet sands, until 
two, or later, in the morning—with nothing to 
reward me but my own reflection of the beauty 
of a cloud-racked sky, with the moon peeping 
through, and the interesting sight of a small 
fighting ship—lying snugly in the lee of a head- 
land, watching for hanky-panky off the coast. 

The night-line has been put away, chiefly 
because of the bait difficulty—almost insoluble. 
And now, when sand-eels have begun to appear, 
later to be followed by prawns, it will be the 
surf-rod for the rest of this summer. Oh, 
fatuous optimist ! Yesterday, on weed-slippery 
rocks, I teetered for hours in a high wind and 
rail, slamming a red rubber sand-eel against 
the face of the tempest—in hope of a suicide 
bass, None came. Then I found that the tide 
had caught me. No retreat; just a matter of 
mathematics, simple but infuriating, until the 
ebb gave me escape again. 

Meanwhile two ravens, who have a hole in 




















































the clifi above this particularly inaccessible 
point of -ocks, did slow rolls, zooms, and reverse 
loops in he wild air above me. The gulls, which 
seem stuck against the face of the sheer cliffs, sit 
crouchec down low over their greenish, speckled 
&6gs. A’ i the kestrels and other hawks (includ- 
ing a fe.» surviving peregrines) which spin in 
the air, _: one fixed spot, on the hot, still days, 
are Now ore to be seen. 

I! ve bought a boat: eight feet long, 
four fee» wide—which I have, appropriately, 
called <.:~nk, She weighs about five hundred- 
Nl To get her into the sea I have to slide 

» tec 


‘ng apart muscles which haven’t been 
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used (in this fashion) for;years and years. I slide 
her along making a corduroy road of the oars 
laid down before her. These oars are (a) the 
blade of a broken whale-boat oar, (b) an oar 
with the haft broken off and part of another 
blade screwed on to the broken half of its own 
blade. No rowlocks have been obtainable, yet. 
In a high, off-shore wind I went, the other day, 
almost half way across to America. 

This boat is a strictly utilitarian affair— 
not a pleasure craft, as you can easily imagine. 
I bought her (for £5)—to get fish. I reckoned, 
as we would say in the American sunny South, 
that if I could get off-shore about a mile, where 
the light water of this shallow bay peters out, 
I simply must catch some fish on the other side 
of that ledge. So far that hope has not ma- 
terialised. Only blisters, and a finger torn by a 
projecting nail from Skunk, are to show for 
some of the most inhuman energy I have had 
to expend in adult life. 

The score, therefore, of my sporting ven- 
tures stands at zero. Further, another com- 
plication has settled in: sentiment. The dunes 
around my comparatively lonely house are 
simply leaping with rabbits. Last autumn and 
winter, when I really wanted a rabbit badly, 
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along the dunes from me, I heard the pop-pop 
of a small-bore gun. Apart from the fact that 
its owner almost got me, I asked him what else 
he was shooting at. ‘‘ Why, rabbits !”’ he replied. 
“They’re full of young,’’ I growled angrily 
(lying)—‘‘at this time of the year.” ‘‘But ... 
I thought they are all through !”’ “‘ Rabbits are 
never through,’’ I said. He believes me. 

I bought two khaki Campbell ducks. Those 
wide-eyed lovely birds, so beautifully stream- 
lined, and—so secretive ! At first they each laid 
their daily egg: one barefacedly out in the 
open—beside the tank I had stepped into the 
ground for them—the other in a little nest that 
one of them immediately made under a small 
pine. Then no eggs. ‘‘Well . . . if they ducks 
stop laying now,”’ said a farmer, ‘‘they won’t 
start again until September.’’ ‘“‘They”’ ducks 
had stopped. I noticed, however, something 
defiant in their stare. Then, one terrible morn- 
ing, there was only one khaki Campbell there. 
My wife was distracted. ‘‘Someone’s stolen 
Gluckstein!”’ she cried. “‘ Look at poor Salmon!” 

There stood Salmon. Alone, Bereft. 
Utterly neglected. Her feathers looked ruffled. 
“She’s frightened !”” said my wife. Then the 
Devil entered into me. I saw red. Police! 


“WHEN THE SEA LAY STILL };AND THE SUN.'SLOWLY ROSE O9OVER 


THE BRIGHT GREEN 


never a one showed its face. Occasionally I got 
one. But that was more the result of an accident 
than anything else. The rabbit and I just 
happened to meet. But, along the coast, after 
their young are able to look after themselves, 
these confounded rabbits never come out until 
it is so dark that you are unable to tell their 
dark shapes from a patch of fern—not until they 
move. And then of course it’s too late. There 
is a burrow not more than one jump from any 
dusk rabbit. 

But now when I get up, as is my habit in 
the country, about six or seven o’clock to do 
an hour’s work or so before breakfast, I see 
literally hundreds of rabbits. Our place is alive 
with them. But—you can’t shoot them now, 
not after the performance that I have watched 
every morning. This is a doe rabbit, with five 
bunnies—not the size of a squirrel, when I first 
became aware of them. I never knew that a 
doe rabbit would play with her bunnies as a cat 
does with its kittens. But on several mornings, 
when the sea lay still, and the sun slowly rose 
over the bright green and red fields of Devon, 
I have watched that Mamma rabbit roll her 
bunnies over on their backs—so that their white 
tummies positively glistened in the warming 
sun. Well . . . after you’ve watched that . . . 
the shotgun goes back into its case. Until 
autumn comes round. 

I was furious when, from a cottage down 








AND RED FIELDS OF DEVON” 


Who? When? How? What outsider had come 
along the road, while we were asleep, and had 
seized poor Gluckstein? I was in a frenzy. 

My wife lad been taking up the ducks’ 
breakfast. She had put it down, by the tank, 
which we fill with fresh water daily (with a 
continual supply of duckweed planted at all 
too short intervals beside it)—but Salmon 
wouldn’t look at her food. That was the most 
pathetic sight, the last straw to our sorrows. 
I went to our house to telephone the police. 

“Q-U-A-K ! guack-quack-quack ! Q-U-A-K ! 
quack-quack-quack |” 

Shouts from my wife: ‘‘She’s here! She’s 
here !”’ 

The two khaki Campbells were cheering ! 
Salmon, I can only suppose (such politeness 
seems incredible) had been waiting. Now, with 
Gluckstein beside her, jabbing her bill into the 
breakfast bowl, Salmon was jabbing her head 
in, then shooting it back and forward—to shoot 
the food down her throat—as was that miserable 
Gluckstein. ‘‘And now,’ I said to my wife 
“‘there are eggs. There are eggs—somewhere. 
The mysterious disappearance of. Gluckstein 
confirms it. Gluckstein’s been up to some- 
thing !” 

And so, we found them—under a thorn 
bush, in the shelter of a pine—ten fine, huge, 
pale blue eggs. By the grace of good luck, I 
had not called the police. 
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By PAMELA HINKSON 


NLY by exile can the rapture of 
returning home be bought. And only 
country folk, forced to work in towns, 
know what it is to find the country 

again and re-read each sweet page of the best 
story in the world. 

At the branch-line country station I 
entered the paradise to which town workers’ 
thoughts go and, talking to the solitary station 
official while we waited for a shower to pass, felt 
the exquisite experience of rejoining a village 
community in which each life is significant. 

The gates of the Elizabethan house open 
on to the village street. Obscure history suggests 
that once there stood here a Norman castle 
built among the West Britons. The double 
Norman walls that tell this story hold now, as 
sentries, a lovely procession of flowers—pale 
blue iris, red valerian, bright creeping daisies. 
Below, terraces fall away to water, vegetables 
now fill the flower beds; but there are still, 
against the grey wall, climbing roses—the old 
soft rich bloom into which a child’s nose was 
pressed and the great pink roses that hold all of 
indescribable magic and romance—lovely hang- 
ing curtains of wistaria, later purple clematis. 

In a rose-gold summer twilight I stood on 
the terrace and thought of the ending of the 
fighting in Tunisia, and heard water running 
from wide green-surfaced pool to pool by little 
winding ways through the grass, thrushes and 
blackbirds shouting a song not to be caught 
into mortal words, a late happy cuckoo calling. 
Beyond the water the fields stretched to hills, 
blue and soft against the coloured sky. Over 
the garden the moon rose, a perfect ball of 
silver. [ saw—not with my eyes but with those 
looking home from Tunisian sand, from distant 
farm-house, its life gathered into 
quietness for sleep. 

There was later a moonlit silver, flower- 
scented night, when flares lit the sky over the 
neighbouring town and, after the siren and 
through the first guns, I heard a cuckoo calling 
steadily for a little while, telling of a world 
that no bombs could destroy. 

I was to be given the key to all the riches 
of that world when, in the morning sunlight, 
I rode Twinkle lazily through it. For the most 
familiar country takes on enchantment, springs 
to life previously invisible, when one sees it 
from a horse. Twinkle and I crossed the main 
road, walked softly over a tiny strip of grass 
(oh, to feel again a horse’s hoofs under one, 
on grass!), passed the village church and 
climbed the dear remembered lane to the brow 
of the steep hill from which the whole country- 
side is seen. 

There I pulled up and looked long either 
side—at an immense ploughed field over 
which a tractor went harrowing, at a pasture 


seas—a 


field of milk-smelling 
dairy cows—satisfying 
my hunger for the 
country scene. 

The lane ran down 
again, narrow between 
snowy, delicate lace- 
work borders of cow 
parsley, below heavier 
white of hawthorn 
scenting the air. 
Through that hedge 
we heard the tractor 
humming and above us 
the different hum of 
plane engines. What 
did Twinkle mind? One 
had asked the usual 
question. For riding a 
new horse must always 
be an excursion made 
delicately into an un- 
known world, _half- 
frightening, like a new 
love, until the magic 
hour when horse’s and 
rider’s heartsand minds 
are revealed to each 
otherand that marriage 
of true minds admits no 
impediment. Nothing! 
was the answer. And I had wondered about the 
‘planes after that night when the horses had 
trembled in their stables. Did the equine mind 
then not link guns and bombs with the pre- 
ceding sound of ’plane engines—not ours—in the 
sky? But Twinkle, interested in the tractor, 
pricking her ears and watching it move across 
the field (did she wonder where the horses 
were who had once done this work?) showed no 
interest in those sky sounds, although distant 
quarry-blasting startled her. 

She took me back—or forward—to an 
eternal world. Lanes and hedges—later a dark 
wood and a gate in it—held mysteries. Any- 
thing might come from them, as every horse 
knows. Shadows must be watched, a hanging 
piece of sacking on the hedge be passed with a 
graceful swerve. All this on principle, with no 
real alarm. I found it exquisite in a world 
unprivileged for women, in which vapours and 
moods and feminine fears are not permitted, 
to find that Twinkle still possessed all such 
privileges and used them with feminine charm 
and spirit. 

I, too, learned again the things that 
mattered and last night’s shaking windows 
were unimportant beside the importance of the 
stretch of black-ice motor road and the relief 
of leaving it for the farm road made for animal 
and human feet. 
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DOWN ITS SHORT 


Tillage makes riding fields scarce. Buta 
kindly farmer, specialising in dairy production, 
made me free of his kingdom, giving my hungry 
heart more than he knew: the Big Field, 
becoming in spirit all the Big Fields that all 
riders have known; his little fields; his farm- 
yards (their air made softer by the smiling land 
girls busy in them) ; the companionship—in 
passing—of his cattle and noble farm horses and 
of his farm dogs lying sleepily in the sunlight, 
wagging tails and smiling at us. Farm dogs 
have a wisdom and character of their own, 
naturally, separating them from other dogs, 
however wise. They are farmers, too, responsible 
for tending sheep and cattle, guarding, and all 
their part in the significance of British country 
is in their faces. My host gave me, as well, the 
riches of his own companionship and talk—of 
his dairying, ploughing, of much that had to 
be done to the earth prior to sowing, of labour 
shortage—as, courteously, he showed me the 
way, opening gates. 

“All this,’ he said, admitting me to his 
kingdom, “‘is mine and you are free of it. Only 
—be careful of the posts and the rabbit holes !” 

The posts—against enemy landing aircraft 
—are of to-day, but the rabbit holes of yester- 
day, to-morrow. Riding, watching the darker 
stretches of green which had been shown to 
me as dangerous, I entered a world of sim- 
plicity of spirit and mind and body; all life's 
problems reduced now to one, all weary-eyed 
searching turned now to the green-gold, butter- 
cup-strewn earth to watch only for rabbit 
holes; everything else lost on that wind made 
by a galloping horse, the magic of which only 
riders know. 

I saw the field rising above me as cloth of 
gold; then, from the hill’s summit, the country, 
many coloured with tillage; bright green ol 
young corn; a distant ploughland, the purple 
bloom of heather; on one nearer, a man and 
his horse team ploughing in the old way; two 
ancients cutting a hedge, their bonfire : aking 
blue wood smoke in the sunlight; a wood’s 
darkness lit by pink wild campion in ‘lower. 
I heard a lark sing, a plover’s shrill v histle 
(that startled Twinkle); a tractor, boy-criven, 
rolling the next field (that interested Tw: 1kle); 
always the ‘planes overhead (they troubled 
Twinkle not at all); a gate opening and s!. 1tting 
as we went through (there was exquisi’® 10S 
talgia in that sound and-in learning a;;aim 4 
horse’s way with gates). Then, riding hme, I 
saw a great rick with men and women busy 0? 
top of it and heard a machine buzzing. I asked 
a passing countryman what they were dong. 

“Baling straw.” 

London lying before me, I envied those 
who were baling straw. 
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Such were the words uttered by a small 
boy of four or five to his mother that fell 
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i “ I SHOULD like to buy them golf sticks:’’ 





upon my ears the other day as, having 
some time to wait for my bus, I meandered 
aimlessly along a suburban road. “What would 
you want them for?”’ the mother replied, and 
they passed on and out of my life. Meanwhile 
where were these exciting golf sticks? I soon 
discovered, for in a step or two i came across 
4 shop oi secondhand furniture. Outside on 
the paver. nt were beds and mattresses, two 
pictures not in the highest style of art, and 
several rows Of old books to be sold at prices 
from 2d, to 1s. apiece. In the dark cavern 
within, amid a crowd of miscellaneous objects, 
some clubs of ancient and battered 









[ discern¢ ‘ ° 
appearanc. among some still older walking- 
sticks in an umbrella stand, They did not look 





very attractive, but might this not be in the 
nature of « ‘‘guidance”’? Had not a beneficent 
Providence led me along that road in order to 
find the putter with which I should never suffer 
from the ‘jitters’? and hole out unfailingly at 
4ft,? A horrid shyness is apt to come over me 
on such occasions. I ardently longed to look 
at those clubs, but had I the hardihood to go in? 

After a short walk along the road, in which 
to gain time and courage, I came back to the 
shop. The books suddenly occurred to me as 
a means of approach. If I could take a volume 
and go in to pay for it, I could get a look at the 
clubs without betraying ‘‘intentions,’’ and after 
all, 2d. is not much. They were a poor lot, 
most of them what Mr. John Finsbury would 
have called ‘“‘measly, religious’? works. Finally 
I came across a book on Dickens, which I did 
not possess and had a mild desire to read; it 
cost a whole shilling, but I was getting desper- 
ate. So in I walked, nearly as bold as brass, 
paid my shilling to an agreeable young lady, 
and then with a deceitfully casual air approached 
the clubs. Alas! they too were a depressing 
lot, and at a first glance my dream was shat- 
tered and my guidance proved fallacious; there 
was no putter ! 




























* * * 





There were but four clubs in all, two rather 
grubby, scrubby irons, and a saucer-headed 
niblick, all with wooden shafts, and a steel- 
shafted spoon on the head of which I reverently 
read the name of a distinguished ex-champion. 
I had a brief look at the niblick and did not 
even take the irons out of the umbrella stand; 
but the spoon was another matter ; I had per- 
haps misunderstood the guidance, which might 
after all refer to the spoon. 1 took it out and 
waggled it with an innocent air. Round its neck 
was a label valuing it at 7s. 6d.; but the 
young lady might be open to an offer. Dis- 
appointment again! it was not my notion of a 
good spoon at all, being very light and stiff; 
there was no ‘‘music”’ in that glittering shaft. 
The guidance had been but a will-o’-the-wisp, 
and taking up my book I walked gloomily out 
of the shop. I read some of it on my way home 
on the bus and came to the conclusion that I 
had wasted 10d. out of my 1s. 

And yet had it been wasted? It had given 
me some thrilling moments of hope, and like- 
Wise some pleasantly sentimental musings on 
those four derelict clubs. There came vaguely 
back to me a charming essay of Sir Max 
Beerbohm’s, which he had been moved to write 
by the spectacle of an old rocking-horse, once 
the pride of a gorgeous toy-shop and then of a 
Prosperous nursery, now paintless and hairless 
exposed for sale on a mere pavement. He did 
hot, if memory serves, buy the rocking-horse 
any more than I bought the spoon, though I 
am sure it would not have cost him 7s. 6d.; but 
he went 'ome and wrote beautiful and touching 
things alout it. I cannot emulate them, but 































i my Ov humbler way I indulged in pathetic 
though*s «bout the poor spoon, which had come 
down i) the world. I imagined it (this was 
rather in t1e Hans Andersen manner) first of 
all in the ¢ 1ampion’s shop, standing in a row 
of other clubs with dazzling silver shafts, 
Woncering whether there was anyone in the 
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world who could afford a club so splendid, 
and whether its turn would ever come to go out 
into the wide green world of the course outside. 

In time its turn came. A member entered 
the shop and, having handled many spoons, 
chose this one from among all its brethren. 
The great man, the champion, was called upon 
to approve the choice, waggled the spoon 
knowingly with his steely wrists and gave it 
his blessing. The member walked out of the 
shop proudly bearing his new purchase and put 
it away in his bag. It was perhaps rather a 
blow to the spoon to find itself in humble sur- 
roundings with those irons that had shafts of 
mere wood; and yet there was comfort in that, 
for it is a great thing to be the first in your 
company, however low that company may be. 
So it swaggered a good deal and said: ‘Look 
at me—TI shine like burnished silver. I bear on 
my head the name of the incomparable Mr. 
Blank. I am an exact copy of the club with 
which he won the Championship.’’ I am afraid 
this last statement was not strictly true, but 
the irons knew no better and sullenly admitted 
the newcomer’s superiority. Its owner too was 
pleased with it, as men are always pleased with 
a fresh club. He hit an iron shot with it out of 
the rough and over the trees at the fourth hole, 
as to which he bored everybody in the clubhouse; 
nor did he forget to report it to the illustrious 
personage in the shop. Those were halcyon 
days. 

* * * 

So far the story may almost be said to be 
common form, but as to what happened after- 
wards I have no clear intuition. The owner of 
the clubs may have been fickle, cast them all 
away and bougit a smart new numbered set. 
He may have given up golf in war-time as many 
people have, or he may be serving his country 
abroad. When during the last war I went 
abroad and my family moved from London to 
the country, I saved a little trouble and money 
in that domestic exodus by selling off some 
sixty clubs at, I think, a shilling each. The 
countenances of some of them haunted me for 
a while like reproachful ghosts, but I had a 
sufficiency left and did not seriously regret 
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those that were gone. If I had possessed only 
four and sold them all, then the parting would 
have been tearful indeed. It may be, of course, 
that I am on a wholly wrong tack; that the 
spoon and the three irons did not belong to the 
same owner and are only accidental companions 
in the secondhand shop, brougit together by a 
common misfortune. In that case the spoon 
will give itself more than ever insufferable airs 
over its neigibours. It will behave like Mr. 
Dorrit in the Marshalsea. 

* * * 


I possess one old club, of which I have 
long since invented the story; but that was 
much easier, since it was a short and simple 
one, written on the club’s face. This club was 
not bought; it was a much valued present from 
Jack Morris and must have been in some corner 
of his shop almost from the time when he first 
went to Hoylake. It has a thick padded grip 
in the old fashion and a long thin head, painted 
light yellow, or let me be more romantic and 
say pale gold. The face is still perfectly clean; 
there is not a mark upon it, but at the extreme 
heel, on the paint, are the distinct traces of a 
single disastrous stroke. My story is shortly 
that the man who made that stroke had never 
played before, that he heard there was a new 
game called golf, came out to Hoylake to try 
it, bought one club, had one shot with it and 
then said he did not think much of this game. 
Thereupon Jack with his usual good nature 
returned him his money and took the driver 
back into stock, where it remained ever after- 
wards. I cannot be sure that this is the true 
history of the club but I whole-heartedly believe 
mx, 

Meanwhile if there is anybody having 
7s. 6d. to spare and wanting a not very good 
spoon in a reasonable state of preservation let 
him repair to—but no, I must not give gratui- 
tous advertisements. However, I shall keep my 
eye on it, for I often have to wait for my bus, 
and shall regularly take a walk along the road 
and give a covert glance through the shop 
window. Some day, perhaps, I may observe 
that the humble irons have been sold, while the 
poor spoon remains alone with the walking- 
sticks, marked down to 5s. If so, I have no 
doubt that it will think, just as it did in the 
days of its youthful conceit, that there is no 
one in the whole world who has got enough 
money to buy it. 


OF SEEDS 


By ERIC GARDNER 


* 


F all the seed encountered on the trees, 
shrubs and field plants in the course of 
even a short walk in late summer were to 
reach maturity there would be enough to 

produce a truly impenetrable jungle, but no- 
thing of the kind ever happens, even in areas 
that are uncultivated and can run wild. There 
is no reason to assume that any large quantity 
is sterile; some of it will of course fall in 
places where it cannot grow; some will be 
picked up by birds, and many of the seedlings 
will be nibbled off by rabbits and other animals. 
These considerations probably account for only 
a small part of what is available. The major 
portion falls on to the earth, and even where 
conditions appear to be favourable much of it 
never grows up, or if it does, like some of the 
seed in the parable of the Sower that fell upon 
good ground, produces only thirty-fold instead 
of a hundred. 


COMPLEMENTARY NEEDS 


The requirements of the seed and the soil 
are mutually ccmplementary. Moisture, tem- 
perature and ventilation are important, and the 
soil must be appropriate in its composition and 
in its chemical, organic and bacterial content, 
and there may be other things, perhaps not yet 
fully realised, that are essential before full 
measure can be attained. Where conditions are 
ideal a particular plant may flourish at the 
expense of others, and it is not many years since 
the hybrid American sword grass displaced the 
indigenous vegetation on the Keyhaven Flats 
and spread into all the tidal creeks of the 





Hampshire and Sussex coasts to the detriment 
of the wildfowl and the chagrin of the sportsman. 

It is strange to note how seed may lie 
dormant for several seasons and then for no 
apparent reason begin to grow. I once sowed 
some cowslips on a grassy bank opposite the 
garden door of a house and in full view of 
everyone who went into the garden. For a 
long time this bank was diligently searched 
without success, and then some four or five 
years later, when the little venture had been 
almost forgotten, they came up and blossomed. 

Mere disturbance of the soil sometimes 
appears to be all that is necessary to awaken 
the latent seed, and an old friend who spent most 
of his life farming in the Argentine used to tell 
how the settlers would move out into the 
prairie in the spring and plough up the brown 
and barren soil, nothing more being required 
to produce a rich crop of crab grass on which 
the animals were pastured. 


TWO-YEAR TRANSFORMATION 


Forty years ago the site of Waverley Abbey 
at Farnham in Surrey was excavated. The 
foundations were exposed, and after examina- 
tion and measurement the trenches were filled 
in. Two years later the disturbed soil was 
completely hidden by a dense tangle of the 
yellow evening primrose. 

The poppy that covered the battle-scarred 
fields of Flanders in the Great War has re- 
appeared on the Surrey chalk hills, carpeting 
the shell craters of the 1940 bombardment and 
providing vivid patches of colour in the 
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Mickleham Valley and on the escarpment 
between Box Hill and Reigate. 

Heath fires also prepare the ground. It 
may be that the soil is opened by the heat, or 
more probably it is fertilised by the burnt ash, 
but always after a fire on a Surrey heath the 
site is quickly covered by a blaze of colour from 
the purple rosebay. I remember particularly 
after an unusually big fire that destroyed many 
acres of heath on the banks of the canal at 
Woking in the hot summer of 1921 how people 
came from far and near to gaze on the sheet of 
colour that veiled the blackened outlines of the 
burnt gorse. Later the rosebay died out and 
pine trees seeded themselves, and much of what 
used to be a gay expanse of gorse and heather 
is now a rather sombre pine wood. 


REMARKABLE LUXURIANCE 


The luxuriance of the rosebay on burnt 
areas is the more remarkable as it is not a very 
common plant on Surrey heaths, and even where 
patches are found there are usually a few charred 
sticks in their near neighbourhood to indicate 
they are stragglers on the site of an old fire. It 
also grows freely for a time where a plantation 
has been cut down, and the late Mr. Abel 
Chapman, whose property borders on the North 
Tyne, was impressed not only by the profusion 
of its growth on one of his spinneys that was 
cleared during the 1914-18 war, but also by 
the fact that, although he was a keen observer 
of Nature, the plant was new to him in that 
district and he had never before seen it growing 
in Northumberland. 

The abundance of bloom on disturbed sites 
is some indication of the quantity of seed that 
must be lying on the fields waiting till some 
favourable change in the soil stirs it into activity, 
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but it is curious that only the evening primrose 
grew at Waverley Abbey, the rosebay alone 
colours the burnt heath, and the scarlet poppy 
fills the shell-craters on the chalk hills to the 
exclusion of other flowers. A blue crater from 
the vetch or wild thyme is never seen ; nor isa 
yellow one from the ubiquitous dandelion. 

The flowers on these sites are short-lived. 
The poppy seldom reappears a second season 
unless the soil is again disturbed, and the 
rosebay dies out in four or five years. The same 
temporary profusion due to some obscure con- 
dition affecting seed and soil may be noted in 
many a hedgerow where for a few seasons a 
plant like the foxglove or giant campanula may 
flourish in a riot of colour and then die down 
and be no more seen. There is a wood near 
Dorking whose tall, well-spaced beeches spread 
their branches over ground little encumbered 
by undergrowth, but one year it was covered 
by what appeared in the distance to be a brown 
mass of fungi, but was really a carpet of the 
rare bird’s-nest orchid. Only three or four 
years later the dog mercury had taken full 
possession and not a single orchid could be 
found in the course of a long afternoon’s search. 
Now even the intruder is dying out and only 
patches of the dog mercury remain. 


GROWTHS ON RUINS 


In the Outer Hebrides and in Shetland 
nettles are more permanent and some still 
growing were noted by Captain Thomas, R.N., in 
his description of early archeological sites 
published nearly 100 years ago in the Tvans- 
actions of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
They grow on the ruins of ancient buildings, 
and frequently almost obliterate the sites of 
the religious cells founded by St. Columba’s 
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missionary monks, and the crumbling Masonry 
of the chapels that succeeded them, Tsolated 
clumps of them are also found on the ope, 
moor, and the late Mr. Erskine Beveridge who 
spent many years of his long life excayatiy 
in North Uist told me that he had never failed 
to find some evidence of human activity beneaty, 
them, and more than once they were the only 
indication of what proved to be an important 
archeological site. It has been suggested that 
the lime in the mortar of old buil ings may 
determine the growth of the nettles, a», though 
this to some extent may be true, it does not 
explain their presence on some of the }“ebridean 
prehistoric sites where no mortar was ~ ver used, 


NETTLES SIX FEET H!3H 


The biggest nettles I have e 
were on the ruins of St. Mary’s 
Benbecula, where they were over 
with stems as thick as a little fing 
barred all approach to the building, 
rampant growth has been describe: 
the ruins of St. Columba’s cell on the 
Island, 20 miles west of Lewis. The I: 
was on Salisbury Plain after the exc 
the site of the Castle and Cathedr 
Sarum. The débris had been wheelec 
a small hand railway to the edge « 
closure where it formed a huge dum} 
so quickly covered by nettles that hard. 
could be seen. 

It is fascinating to note these vagaries of 
plant life and they add much to the e: jOyment 
of the countryside, and even in big cities the 
flora that has established itself on bomibed sites 
has attracted much attention and has already 
amassed a considerable literature in the columns 
of the daily Press. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FARM-WORKERS’ 
COTTAGES 


IR,—At a time when materials 
and labour are both expensive 
and scarce, the bungalow type of 
design has much to recommend it. 
Very little scaffolding is needed, 


: gear, etc. 
joinery work and timber are reduced = 5°" ©" 


plinth coated with tar and cream dis- 
temper above. 

In planning, large porches are 
provided, where wet coats and boots 
can be discarded before entering the 
house. These porches face away from 
the prevailing wind. 
the yard is most essential for tools and 
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ce} 
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Scase fable 


A large shed in 





to the minimum, there being no stair- 
case or first floor. (The ground floor 
can be covered with wood block or 
composition.) 

Bungalows “‘sit and fit’’ well into 
a countryside and, if built in pairs, 
require no back roads and the mini- 
mum of fencing. 

The bungalows in the photograph 
are roofed with Norfolk reeds (a tile 
or slate roof is quite suitable). The 
outside walls are 11 ins. cavity, the 





THATCHED BUNGALOWS THAT FIT INTO THE LANDSCAPE. 


See letter: Farm-Workers’ Cottages 


These bungalows were erected in 
1927, and the pair cost £1,127 com- 
plete with fencing, septic tank 
drainage and water laid on. The cost 
today, reckoning plus 40 per cent. on 
materials and 60 per cent. on labour, 
would be some 50 per cent. higher. 
They are in a district where building 
rates are the highest in the country, 
and the site is three miles from a 
station.—J. Lomax Simpson, Leomin- 
ster, Herefordshire. 
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The damaged basilican church 


1 reminds 


us of the interesting character of this 
unique little building outside the walls 


The plan is of great interest as it 
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FLETCHER, 





which forms the nave, 
pavement of the 


cipolino columns of 
and the raised ambones 
for the Gospel and on 
|-pistle—while facing us 
‘vriumph, which marked 
the two churches after 

the two apses, while 
Church of Constantine, 
1 floor to form the 
combined church. 

el is one of the two 


.ome which has galleries 


for women, the other 
an church of S. Agnese. 
are therefore in two 
up of fragments from 
buildings, giving a good 
»atchwork character of 


See letter: 


many Early Christian churches, while 
the raised floor, cutting into the side 
columns at about half their height is 
most interesting. 


altar, dating from 1148, 


is surmounted by a very fine balda- 
four columns, 
bishop’s throne, dating from 1251, at 
the eastern end, is a fine example of 
porphyry and coloured marbles, and 
its position, not being in an apse, is 
due to the fact that it is near to the 


while the 


of the earlier church.— 
King’s Bench 


[In a letter to the Vicar-General 


Pope announced that in 


theair-raid on Réme the front part of 
the basilica was almost destroyed. The 
high altar also suffered serious damage. 
The ancient part behind it is, however, 
essentially intact, as are also the crypt 
and the tomb of Pius IX.—Ep.] 


ROSE BAY WILLOW 
HERB 
“IR, —Some time ago I was discussing 


beekeeper the recent 


Spread of rose bay willow herb and 
his suggestion was that it was largely 
due to beekeepers of 50 years ago. 
y at that time the seed was 
rtised in all the beekeeping 
ne useful to grow, being rich 


district the plant is very 
rowing in the woods and 
8, in fact it grows every- 
. to the disgust of farmers 
ers, 

ekeepers much appreciate 
sit provides quite a useful 


ust at a time when the 


st its best. The honey is 
reen colour, darker than 
and of a very fine quality. 
state that it grows best 
laces, but round here it 
any kind of soil, sometimes 
ing else will grow, and often 





can be seen growing on old stone walls, 
etc.—JOHN J. GROVER, Kimberworth, 
Rotherham. 

[Mr. F. G. Jackson, Leeds, writes 
that a great increase in this plant has 
been noticed in the West-Riding of 
Yorkshire in the last 20 years, and 
E. J. Hobson (Berkswell, Warwick- 
shire) of a great increase in the last 
five years:in Warwickshire.—Ep.] 


AN IRISH WART 
CHARMER 


S1r,—I was much interested in the 
reference to wart charmers made by 
Dr. E. CG. Somerville in her article in 
Country LirE of June 4. I have 
seen warts cured by one of these 
charmers. Some years ago a horse of 
mine had many warts on different 
parts of his body, some very large and 




























INTERIOR OF S. LORENZO SEEN FROM THE ENTRANCE 


S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura 


all in a raw state. The horse had had 
various treatments but to no effect. 
I was then persuaded to try a well- 
known wart charmer, who lived about 
20 miles from my home, and I 
expected he would want to see the 
horse, but he only wanted to know 
the horse’s name, colour and age. In 
about a fortnight the warts began to 
dry up and gradually got smaller 
until they were almost invisible. 

Although .I had been told ot 
cures this charmer had done, I 
confess I had no belief in this “‘ magic,’’ 
but, having watched this cure working, 
I quickly changed my opinion. This 
wart charmer is now dead, and I 
believe has not passed on his power 
to another member of his family, as 
I understand is usually the case.— 
A. G. D., Iveland. 


THE CHURCHYARD YEW 
S1r,—Being engaged upon an investi- 
gation of the history and geography 
of the churchyard yew I shall be 
indebted to readers of Country LIFE 
who will inform me of parishes where 
it occurs, and shall be especially 
grateful for references to early litera- 
ture on the subject and to church- 
wardens’ accounts which mention 
expenditure on the tree.—VAUGHAN 
CorNISH, Inglewood, Gordon Road, 
Camberley, Surrey. 


ANCIENT PUNISHMENTS 


Si1r,—There still remain the old stocks 
in various small towns in England : 
some in Lancashire and others in my 
native Yorkshire. 

In Midlothian, where I am at 
present residing, are the jougs. 
To-day I have seen this instrument of 
punishment outside the fine old 
Norman kirk of Duddingston, four 
miles from Edinburgh. The joug 
consists of an iron ring attached to a 
chain, hanging in the kirk-yard wall. 
It is in two parts, and when the 
parts were joined together it was 
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placed over the head 
and round the neck of 
a malefactor for a stated 
time, during which 
various articles were 
often thrown at the 
culprit’s face. 

Close to the Dud- 
dingston ring is a flight 
of stone steps which in 
days gone by were used 
by farmers and_ their 
spouses, after attending 
service at the kirk, to 
mount their horses and 
ride pillion-wise home to 
their Sabbath midday 
dinners. 

Duddingston’s old 
inn, The Sheep’s Head, 
dates from the four- 
teenth century and has 
some interesting fittings. 
—GEORGE EASTON, 
(Colonel, late Royal 
Artillery), Edinburgh, 


EDIBLE 
SHELL-FISH 


Srr,—More use might 
be made of small shell- 


fish not only for poultry 
but also for human 
beings. Mr. L. R. 


Brightwell has more than once pro- 
claimed the culinary merits of our 
despised molluscs, and about three 
years ago Professor Renouf of Cork 
University declared : 

There are between forty and 
fifty varieties of clams that are 
edible. Ordinary mussels are a most 
valuable form of food and are very 
nutritious. Cockles, too, have gone 
out of fashion. 

Fortunately cockles are still gathered 
in some places, such as the Gower 
Peninsula in South Wales, where my 
snapshot was taken, and on parts of 
the Dorset, Devon and Cornish coasts. 
Good judges have held cockles and 
mussels to be the equal, in flavour, 
of oysters; and razors have been com- 
pared with lobster. Yet these lesser 
shell-fish are rarely eaten save by the 
labouring classes. 

How large a pro- 
portion are spoilt by 
being over-cooked into 
imitation indiarubber I 
would not dare to esti- 
mate, but only a small 
proportion (some 
500,000 Ib. annually) of 
those consumed _ before 
the war were gathered 
from our own shores.— 
AUTOLYCUS. 


AN EARLY 
SCRATCH DIAL 


S1r,—Besides .the 
familiar sundial of 
medieval days before 
clocks and watches the 
scratch dial sometimes 
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RIDDLING COCKLES AFTER 


BOILING 
See letter: Edible Shell-fish 


remains on the walls of churches. 
This good example is over the south 
doorway of the village church at 
Marsh Baldon, Oxfordshire. Insertion 
of the finger in the hole would, when 
the sun was shining, throw a shadow 
downwards so that approximate time 
might be judged. But that was before 
this porch was built—a later addition ! 
-—F. R., Hook Norton, Oxfordshire. 


A BIRD-LIKE VISITOR 


Sir,—Can you give me any inform- 
ation concerning the appearance in 
this country of a small humming-bird ? 
It is established by three witnesses ! 

It was seen in our garden in the 
village of Great Cheverell, between 
Devizes and Salisbury : the time early 
on June 11. Description: not more 
than 


1\Y%ins. in length, wing-span 





THE DIAL IN DETAIL 
See letter: An Early Scratch Dia 


SCRATCH DIAL IN A PORCH 
See letter: An Early Scratch Dial 
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slightly more; so small, in fact, that 
I at first mistook it for a bee! Colour 
generally fawn, rufous suffusion on 
rump, and greenish on head. Tail 
very definitely barred black and white. 

It was attacking a bed of 
hundred heads most lustily, seemed 
hardly to notice our arrival on the 
scene, and eventually flitted from 
delphinium to honeysuckle, perching 
on the thatch, where it was completely 
lost to view. 

Having lived in Canada, where 
humming-birds are common, I can 
be certain that it was one of them, 
and also that it was much smaller 
than any others I have seen. 

Could it have arrived with the 
air-mail from Africa? Or is the only 
explanation an escape from captivity ? 
—E. JocELYN BREARLEY, 11, Wetherby 
Gardens, S.W.7. 

[The humming-bird seen by 
our correspondent was almost cer- 
tainly not a bird but the moth of that 
name. Those who do not know the 
insect often mistake it for a bird. 
Though not a true native of Britain, 
our stock depending on immigrants 
from the Continent, the humming-bird 
hawk moth is in some seasons fairly 
plentiful, especially in the south of 
England.—ED.] 


THE PURPLE EMPEROR 


Sir,—London naturalists might be 
interested to know that on June 26 I 
saw in a wood belonging to the London 
County Council, not 15 miles from 
Charing Cross, six perfect specimens 
of the purple emperor butterfly.— 
I. GotpsmiTH, 66, Blythe Vale, S.E.6. 


THE HARROW TITHE 
BARN 


Sir,—An old tithe barn at Harrow, 
Middlesex, which I believe is the 
nearest remaining to London, has 
just come into prominence. 

It has temporarily been con- 
verted into the ‘‘ Barn Theatre”’ for 
the Holidays at Home _ entertain- 
ments. 

This old barn is situated in 
Headstone’ Manor Fields, a locality 
which has associations with Thomas 
a Becket, who lived at the Arch- 
bishop’s Manor House at Headstone 
in the twelfth century; also Cardinal 
Wolsey retired there for a time, and 
Cromwell fortified the old manor in 
the seventeenth century. 

It was built about the year 1400 
and measures .150 ft. in length, with 
the main aisle 30 ft. in width. Fine 
local oak was used in its construction, 


WHERE MONMOUTH PLANNED 


SEDGEMOOR 


See letter: A Relic of Sedgemoor 
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OLD TITHE BARN AT HARROW NOW 


See letter: 


‘*BARN THEATRE ”’ 


The Harrow Tithe Barn 


RICKS ON THE WORKSOP ROAD 


See letter: 
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SOME RICK FINIALS 


See letter: 


some of the timbers from 
12 to 14 ins. square. 
In 


council 


being 


1928 the local 
purchased it 
with the surrounding 
fields, thus preserving 
this interesting glimpse 
of Old Harrow for pos- 
terity.—P. H. Love tt, 
Pinner, Middlesex. 


RICK FINIALS 
Sir,—With reference to 
your recent correspond- 
ence on ricks, I made a 
drawing of these two, a 
few miles from Doncas- 
ter, on the Worksop road 
two years ago. I also 
illustrate one or two rick 
finials below. A friend 
told me that rick finials 
were common in Nott- 
inghamshire 20 or 30 
years ago, being made 
chiefly by old thatchers. 
—FREpD BURGESS, 
Broadham Green, Oxted, 
Surrey. 


A RELIC OF 
SEDGEMOOR 


S1r,—In the Monmouth 
Room, at the George 
Inn, Norton St. Philip, 
near Bath, Somerset, is 
the table shown in my 
pkotograph. It was used 
by the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, when he stayed 
at the famous inn on 
June 26, 1685, just 


Rick Finials 


defeat at the Battle of 
Sedgemoor. It was restored to the 
inn on the same date in 1928. The 
George Inn is one of the oldest in the 
country, having had a 

continuous licence since 

1397. Other visitors 

were Judge Jeffreys, who 

held one of his bloody 

assizes in the courtyard, 

and Samuel Pepys.— 

F. R. W., Bristol. 


OLD FARM 
MACHINERY 


Sir,—With reference to 
J. W.’s letter in your 
issue of June 11, there 
is a man-operated well 
tread-wheel at Berden 
Priory, near Manuden, 
Essex. It was in working 
order a few years ago and 
as far as I know still 
is.—W. M. L. EscomBE, 
Stanborough Bury, near 
Welwyn Garden City, 
Hertfordshire. 


A FORT IN 
CEYLON 


S1r,—Of the few archi- 
tectural remains of the 
Portuguese and the 
Dutch occupation in 
Ceylon in the _ seven- 
teenth century is this 
fort, not far away from 
where I live. It is said 
to have been partly built 
by the Portuguese in 


before his 


1627, and afterwards storme 


Dutch, who re-built it 55 y 

An interesting fact 
the construction of this 
at the request of the ( 


chief headmen from vari 
the country supplied th 


thousands of eggs, and a! 
of pots of wild bees’ honey 


with the mortar, as it , 


that such a composition 


masonry work almost im 

Alongside the back-d 
to the fort there is a gr 
to be that of an Indian 


who was shipwrecked in e 


coast in the early ’40s. I: 
of a ‘Tower of Silenc 
country for the body t 
to the vultures, per: 
granted to have the bo 
this spot.—S. V. O. 
Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


THE RECTORS OI 


S1r,—I have to thank you 


ing my letter of May 20 i 
of June 11. 


I have read your posts pt. 
I be permitted to offer ti 


comment thereon? 
Since the Rev. 


my father, George Birmi 
the present incumbent, 
W. N. Higgins. 

As my father held 


very much longer than th« 


rectors, I think you will 


it was rather invidious on + 
the contributor to make rei 
name solely to George Bi 
(the holder of the living for 


Geo 
retired in 1892, the livi: 
has been held by three r 


d by the 
Cars later 
revealed in 
‘ort is that, 
yovernment, 
US Parts of 
usands ang 
° hundreds 
for Mixing 
'S_ believed 
ndered the 
egnable, 
T entrance 
© believed 
irsee lady 
Tig off the 
€ absence 
in this 
y exposed 
“SION was 
Duried at 
IANADER 


MELLS 
* publish- 


PD Our issye 


May 
following 


Horner 
of Mells 
Ts Only, 
I im, and 
hdeacon 


e living 
ther two 
admit that 
€ part of 
rence by 
mingham 
the short- 


est period, and one who was inclined to 
restore the droit de seigneur), while 


completely ignoring 


the 


excellent 


work done by my parents for over 
30 years.—C. F. Lear, 6, Beechgrove 
Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4. 


GOLF BALLS 


FOR 


THE NAVY 


S1r,—The response to Mr. Bernard 
Darwin’s article, After the Ball, has 
been immediate and most satisfactory. 
I have written privately to all who 


enclosed their addresses, 
two failed to do this. 


but one or 


Could I, on 


behalf of the Fleet, encroach on your 


columns to thank all 


those who 


sacrificed their golf balls whether 


anonymously or otherwise. 


Believe 


me we are most grateful.—W. 6. 


PARRY 


The Fleet Recreational 


(Lieut.-Commander, 


RN), 
Officer, clo 


Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, c/o 


G.P.O., London. 


See letter: A Fort in Cevlon 


A PORTUGUESE FORT IN CE\ ON 
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cbvatpaliliien _ as 


yhn Nash had to bear a good many jokes in his 
iy; in propriety and amenity his houses are 
ften sadly deficient. But he made amends 
iagnificently, with his splendid sense ot what 
‘as due to the town and its people as a whole! 
lis work is a challenge and stimulus to those 
vho will undertake the stupendous town-planning 
ff the post-war era... huge undertakings in 
which Celotex hope to take an important part. 


CELOTEX 


Insulating Boards and Acoustic Tiles 


Celotex Ltd., N. Circular Rd., Stonebridge Park, London, N.W.10 











































On all fronts s 


Powered by the Merlin engine, the Spitfire, the Hurricane 
and the Defiant are the planes that “ clawed the Luftwaffe 
out of the sky” in the Battle of Britain — the planes that 
have since triumphed in countless battles around our 
coasts and on the distant fronts of war. 

For these great machines, and to the gallant men who fly 
them, the people of Britain have voiced their gratitude. 
Meantime, it is the constant endeavour of Rolls-Reyce to 
improve and perfect its productions, so that the air sup- 
remacy of the Allies shall grow from “ strength to strength.” 


ROLLS- ROYCE 


AERO ENGINES 
For Speed and Reliability 
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ll 
“Caterpillars” are built to give operators trouble- 


free traction—and it’s a certainty that the operator who carries out 
routine maintenance and lubrication regularly will get a full quota of 
high-powered traction from his “Caterpillar.” Study your ‘Operator's 
Instruction Book,” and give your Caterpillar” a regular check-up. And, 
of course, remember that Jack Olding & Co. Ltd. are always at your service. 
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JACK OLDING & CO. LTD. 
Hattield, Herts 


TELEPHONE: HATFIELD 2333 


TELEGRAMS: 





TRACTORS, HATFIELD 


TRACTOR FUEL IS TANK FUEL — Demt waste e¢/ 





hll-cron HAR T3940! 


save Crops - 


Cutting and 
Threshing the 
crop is a simple 
operationwithan 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 
ALL-CROP 
HARVESTER 


MODEL “60” 
MODEL «40”’ 





Alto at 


and costs 


Allis-Chalmers All-crop Harvesters | 
efficiently and profitably harvest 
every variety of crop including 
grain, seed and bean, and all with- 
out expensive special equipment 
or complicated changes. A.C. 
All-crop Harvesters stop waste 
inevitable with old-time methods, 
end hard work, and enable you to 
do a bigger and better job in less 
time—to be master of your harvest. 


ALLIS: CHALME 


; £@ @ 4°89 Ef 
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FARMING NOTES 





IMPROVEMENTS In 
GRASS LAND 


ITH the better grass we 
shall have on our farms 
from now onwards, we 
shall need a better type 
of livestock to take full 

advantage of the higher quality keep. 
Having just spent a day going 
round some fields on different soils 
that have been re-seeded, I am much 
impressed with the altogether higher 
standard of output in quality as well 
as bulk compared with most of the 
grass land we had on our farms before 
the war. These young pastures should 
set us a higher standard in livestock 
management. They need _ proper 
management themselves. It is all- 
important that they should be stocked 
heavily. They must not be poached 
in wet weather but apart from this, 
the heavier stocking, the more the 
ley will produce. A good many of 
these new leys will not be direct 
re-seeding. They will follow two or 
three corn crops. To get them properly 
established needs a generous dose of 
phosphates at the start. If the soil is 
at all phosphate-deficient, it is not 
enough to say that the barley in which 
grass mixture is sown has had fer- 
tilisers and that should be enough. If 
there is to be a good take of clover it 
is essential that the young seeds 
should have plenty of phosphates. It 
is also essential that the seed bed 
should be thoroughly consolidated. 
One of the re-seeded fields I saw was 
very poor stuff until last winter, the 
chief features being ant-hills and 
rushes. Thorough cultivations with 
six or more turns of the heavy disc 
harrows killed the old turf, and now 
there is an excellent cover of young 
grass and clovers. The farmer’s 
problem is to keep the field heavily 
enough stocked. He has had his cows 


? in since the beginning of June. In 
F the middle of July he took them out 


for three or four days and immediately 
the milk yield from his 25 cows went 
down by 6 gallons a day. He soon 
put them back again and now the 
milk yield is climbing against the 
season. Just now we expect milk 
yields to be falling, but he will need 
to put in some more cattle to keep 
down the young grass. It is experi- 
ences at this time that convince 
farmers about the virtues of young 
pastures. Another field I saw which 
was direct re-seeded from old grass 
this spring has carried 52 head of 
milking cattle on 17 acres since the 
first week in June. 
* * * 

OW if a big acreage is to be 

treated in this way and seeded 
either direct or after corn crops to 
make really productive young grass, 
we shall need many more cattle, and 
they can be higher grade cattle than 
many of us had before the war. For 
this reason the cattle improvement 
policy which has now been outlined 
by the Ministry of Agriculture comes 
very opportunely. We have some 
first-rate herds of dairy cattle and 
beef cattle in this country. We have 
a great many useful herds. We have 
some that are not good enough from 
the point of view of the nation or the 
farmer who owns them. If he had a 
better type of cattle he could make a 
better income and the nation would 
get more milk and more beef. Live- 
stock policy is not a matter for quick 
revolutions. Most of us have our own 
ideas about the type of cattle that 
suit our farms best. It is folly to 
imagine, as some people seem to do, 
that all would be well for the dairy 
industry if all our dairy herds could 
be converted overnight into Friesians 
or Ayrshires. I always remember an 
old Devon farmer saying to me tixat 
it does not do to bring cattle into ra:n. 


In the West they have 
Rubies and South De; 
suit the climate and th, 
policy must surely be to 
local stock everywhere b 
higher standards. { 
* * &* 
N the case of the dair) 
recording is the id 
farmer records the yield 
cows regularly, he knows 
them according to yield 
are the best cows from wi 
heifer calves. I know t 
many farmers say that mi 
is a lot of trouble and t 
when milkers are ind 
minded, it is not easy to i 
innovation. But milk rec 
enable everyone connecte 
herd to know exactly wi 
pening. It is more busin< 
once the milkers get into 
weighing the milk regu 
take a real interest in the p 
of individual cows and th 
ance of the herd output. ill, it is 
hardly practical politics to insist on 
universal milk recording to-<day. 
What the Ministry can insist upon 
is that every dairy farmer uses a 
suitable bull. At the present time, a 
great many of the bulls that are used 
in dairy herds have no known milk 
ancestry. They have passed the 
Ministry’s livestock inspector, who 
has done his best by eye alone, and 
he has had no means of knowing 
whether the bull’s dam gave a 
thousand gallons or 200 gallons. The 
man who uses the bull may be im- 
proving the milk strain in his herd or 
he may be setting it back. One thing 
then seems clear. Every bull purport- 
ing to be a dairy bull should carry a 
certificate showing at least the milk 
yield of his dam. Unfortunately, 
there are not enough dairy bulls of 
known ancestry to make this a rule 
now, but it should come into force in 
two or three years’ time. Meanwhile, 
the Ministry’s policy is to encourage 
the rearing of more bull calves from 
milk-recorded herds so that there will 
be a sufficient supply of milky bulls 
in two or three years’ time. The War 
Agricultural Committees are being 
asked to pick out bull calves from 
milk-recorded herds where a pedigree 
bull is being used and to rear these 
calves on farms in their possession 
rather than let them go for slaughter 
* * * 
HERE is need, too, for more 
steer calves to be_ reared. 
Probably most of the heifer calves 
that are worth rearing are already 
saved. There will be a big rush of 
autumn-born calves following the 
Ministry’s policy in favour of autumn 
calving, and those who contemplate 
calf rearing should be ready to make 
start in September and October. 
There will be a good many male 
calves as well as female calves that 
should be reared if we are ‘© stock 
these young pastures adequ ‘ely i 
the next few years. Ireland fas n° 
great superfluity of grazing ttle to 
send to us. She sets a limit © what 
can be shipped; so we shall ave 
look after our own interests b: rearing 
more calves ourselves. At th present 
time there is a ration of feed z-stufls 
for calves up to the age of six .onths. 
This may have to be ext Jed ” 
cases of need up to 12 or 14 onths, 
so that no one is prevent i from 
rearing a few calves because! cannot 
spare the feeding-stuffs. We« do 
want the dairy herds robbec How: 
ever, there are a good man’ farms 
where more calves could b_ reared 
after the first month on hor -grow? 
products, such as good hay and: 4 
little oilcake. CINCINN TUS: 
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LONDON FLATS AND 
COUNTRY COTTAGES 


SSUMI.. » that [the number of 

ploc f flats in London in 

193: was reasonably well 

pri ioned to public re- 

qu ents, it is not surpris- 

ing that tho ‘hat are still available 
jor ordinar ivate use command 
high rents. er making the fullest 
allowance the evacuation that 
followed tl claration of war it is 
necessary t e into account another 
fagtor in OT ) arrive at an approxi- 
mately a ce estimate of the 
pqsition. f is the vast number of 


ign officials, and mem- 


hgme and 

pers of he iarters staffs of all the 
fighting S es, who have to find 
accommod: 2 in London. Most of 
these new rs are paying very high 
rents, for  y must have furnished 
flats, and are able or willing to 
commit tl selves to more than a 
short tena Another contributory 
cause of t) pressure for flats is the 
incursion < considerable number of 
apparently .ell-to-do private indivi- 
duals who. .naged to get away from 
what are n ~v the occupied countries 


of Europe 


BLOCK» REQUISITIONED 


HE inow of seekers of flats has 

far exceeded the outflow, and 

this has happened at a time when 
blocks of what were highly rented and 
new or comparatively modern build- 
ings have been taken over in their 
entirety for Service uses. As it is no 


longer practicable for most people to 
get about London in their own motor 
cars, those who would judge for them- 
selves of the extent to which various 
branches of the Services now occupy 
flats may be recommended to make 
a journey by omnibus through St. 
John’s Wood or any other part of the 
inner ring and to remember that, while 
thousands of flats now hold that type 
of resident, many of the largest and 
newest blocks of flats in the central 
districts are in use as offices of Govern- 
ment Departments. Both the use for 
what may be called barracks, and the 
use by those who are sometimes called 
bureaucrats, will doubtless to a great 
extent end when hostilities cease, and 
then reconditioning the blocks may be 
a task of a more perplexing kind than 
any that has arisen out of requisition- 
ing. For the time being, however, the 
major problem in connection with flats 
is not any present or future con- 
tingency of ownership, but to find a 
Suitable flat at a fair rent. 


“WEEK-END ’’ COTTAGES 

sn many years the more discern- 

ing observers of rural conditions 
deplored the extent to which towns- 
people were buying or renting country 
cottages for purposes of ‘‘ week-end”’ 
enjoyment. The prices or rents they 
were able to pay proved irresistible to 
many owners, and the direct result 
was that farm-hands either left the 
work on the land or had to go long 
distances and put up with the most 


miserable living-space. A_ limited 
check to ‘his tendency had begun to 
assert itsc'f before 1938, but about 
that time ‘he demand for out-of-the- 
Way cottares became keen on the part 
of person: who did not care to risk 
remaining 1 the towns. Extravagant 
terms we: readily offered, and prices 
and rent rose steadily during the 
ensuing } r or so. Thousands of 
people ve ted their London or other 
urban hor ., and have ever since held 
the count cottages which they then 
took. Nc a few of such voluntary 
evacue © let their London houses 
at high so that they are, as it 
Were, g the best of both worlds. 
THE ACED COTTAGERS 

E ianent and temporary 
in on the land are denied 


y quarters which they 


ought to have, and suffer from having 
to travel to and from work and 
through staying in crowded and un- 
healthy quarters in towns. If the 
farmer and his wife are not to be 
overworked, it is essential that men 
should be close at hand to attend to 
feeding, watering, milking, and the 
thousand and one other jobs, and if 
the hands do not live gn or close to 
the farm they are apf to be away 
when wanted, and to be tempted to 
treat Saturday afternoon and perhaps 
Sunday as time off. More “tied” 
cottages are an urgent need of farm- 
ing, and if any competent authority 
would scrutinise the tenure of village 
accommodation it might make recom- 
mendations that would be beneficial 
to farmers and labourers, and action 
thereon, however inconvenient to 
town evacuees, would not evoke any 
sympathy for the latter. For many of 
these intruders the country cottage 
was always only an alternative, and 
they have accommodation standing 
empty where they came from. 


HOUSES IN DISREPAIR 
N two ways the quest for flats might 
be made less difficult if a more 
liberal and resolute policy in regard 
to war-damaged houses were put into 
operation. Among the vast number of 
houses that suffered damage during 
air raids are many that cannot be 
restored to habitability for anything 
like the present permitted expenditure 
on such work. The restriction on 
building outlay is not the fault of the 
Departments most nearly concerned 
with the administration of the Orders. 
It is unavoidably due to the lack of 
labour and materials in. the majority 
of instances, although there are still 
cases where builders refuse to under- 
take repairs which are well within 
their power, because the persons who 
wish to employ them cannot promise 
to pay the bill in full at once. Builders 
can still get all the work they want on 
the normal basis of payment, and they 
decline to do work the payment for 
which is dependent on official de- 
cisions as to how much ought to have 
been done, and when a remittance 
shall be made in respect of it. 


SLOW REPAIRS 

ONSTRUING the Orders about 
the amount of allowable outlay 
as enabling them to make a fresh start 
with repairs every twelve months, a 
good many owners are gradually 
getting their houses in order, but, if 
a necessary minimum expenditure of 
say £500 can be made only at the 
rate of £100 or at the most £200 a 
year, the resultant delay in the 
restoration of property is evident. 
Meanwhile nothing can be done. Half- 
repaired property can usually be 
neither let nor sold. It yields no rent 
to the owner, and nothing in rates or 
taxes, but, as owners have just been 
reminded by the demand notes, they 
must make a prompt payment of the 
war-damage levy. Really, however, 
the most regrettable aspect of the 
war-damaged house, or other property 
that remains untenanted, is the waste 
of house-room at a time when it is 
more urgently needed than ever 
before. Would-be occupiers are eager 
to take any kind of accommodation, 
and some suburban agents spend much 
of their time assuring applicants that 
it is the state of this house or that, 
and not any disinclination on the part 
of the owner to let the house, that 
prevents its use. In the meanwhile 
the cost of such labour and materials 
as can be had is advancing, the large 
firms of builders are still full of official 
contracts, and the small men cannot 
handle work that may not be paid for 

for a long time. ARBITER. 
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Steel tubes have been in the forefront of so many new ideas that it is not 


surprising to find them helping doctors in one of the miracles of medicine — 
blood transfusion. We are not medically minded ourselves and have never 
been blooded, but we understand that the tube inserted in the “ transfusee” 
must be highly polished inside and out, otherwise the precious stream 
Accles and Pollock 
produced a stainless steel tube that was so highly polished that even the 


coagulates instead of flowing. After experiments 


very bluest blood in the land flowed down it without the slightest hesitation. 


ACCLES AND POLLOCK LTD 


London Office: 3 St. James’s Sq.,S.W.1, A COMPANY IN THE GROUP 











The British Museum Library, with its 
collection of nearly 5,000,000 volumes, is one of 
the largest libraries in the world. Opened in 
1857, it is distinguished by its circular domed 
reading room — 140 ft. in diameter and 106 ft. 
high. A famous rendezvous of study. Well 
might we say of the British Museum Library, as 
millions throughout the world say of Champion 
Plugs, *‘ There’s dependability for you.” 


KEEP PLUGS CLEAN 
AND SAVE PETROL 


Remember — the needs of the Services must come first 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 


SPARKING PLUG 





CHAMPION COMPANY LIMITED 
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ERSONAL jottings of poets 

are always both fascinating 

and revealing to the literary- 

minded, and Miss_ Edith 

Sitwell’s A Poet’s Notebook 
(Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) is no exception. 
In such notebooks we may see the 
trees that make up the wood, muse 
both on the strengths and the weak- 
nesses of individual poets. To hold the 
balance evenly between soul and 
mind: how hard a task. One poet, 
not sufficiently self-critical, slumps 
over into the undergrowth of a tropical 
fecundity; yet the next, passionately 
contending for Stevenson’s “shade of 
a word, and a thing not seen with the 
eyes,’’ aspires so far out of the homely 
earth that trunk and branches become 
emasculated. Between the two arises 
the poet who is great because he 
escapes both dangers, achieving a 
perfect harmony of creative growth. 
Miss Sitwell’s delight is in technique. 
She examines the flower of poetry not 
only in every petal but in every 
stamen. Yet she knows well how 
poetry is born; and in her Notes on 
lechnical Matters she expresses it with 
a valuable clearness. ‘The poet 
accomplishes his design instinctively, 
but at the same time with knowledge. 
In him, knowledge has become 
instinct, and during the conception of 
the poem, knowledge works in him 
as if it were nature alone.’’ Neverthe- 
less, the poet must beware eternally 
of letting his knowledge, which belongs I 
to the mind, encroach on his instinct, 
which is on a higher plane, being of 
the sou]. As an anthology alone, Miss 
Sitwell’s book is a prize. For she has 
kept her eye steadily on the object of 
poetry; she has filled her notebooks 
by adopting Newton's habit: that of 
always intending her mind. So Miss 
Sitwell’s Notes on the Nature of Poetry 
ire perhaps her best pages. Yet there 
is no page in the book that is without 


its interest, value and sharp indiv 
flavour. 


WAR-TIME QUIPS 
HE title of Mr. A. P. 


Back the Bells (Methuen, 4s.), 
sents almost the only protest ma 


official seal to it. So, now tha 
bells are brought back, everythi 


for the fortunate author. 


Mr. Howard Spring 


verse in this volume is highly cc 
versia]; those who do not agree 
Mr. Herbert about anything 
“clever people,’”’ and 


contempt. When he gets away 
politics, however, Mr. 
sometimes be as good 
orthodox years. 
he elaborates 
theme : 

I must not say, “ 

hot.”’ 
That is complacency, 


as in hi 
Thus, in Spring 
delightfully on 


so I wil 


must not say, “ is 
and wet.” 


That is despondency 


The day 


d 


more 


for something that a 
more than its face value : 
Little merchant, little dealer, 
sweet-and-paper shop, 
say you've got to go 
should like to see you 


They 


Herbert’s 
new collection of verses, Bring 
repre- 
the book against anything with the 
the garden must be absolutely lovely 
The political 


VV VV VV VV VDD QDMA 1M. 


his articles next month 
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expected 
recognise themselves as being beneath 


Herbert 


The day is fineand I 


ye ° 
And once, in The Little Shop, he speaks 
democratic 
people knows instinctively to be of 
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EW BOOKS 


idual Seven of these 65 pieces have appeared 
in Punch, the rest in The Sunday 


Graphic. 


object having been to secur 
‘young sea-like English light” 
on his subjects. The jo urney star 
from Ogwen Cottage at the t, . 
Nant Ffrancon Pass, anc Mr. Powhe 
roamed from splendour to splendoy 
of rock architecture. [t ended 
Pen-y-Pass, ‘“‘where th: power line 
remind the photographe: that he on 
return to the grim every: ay world " 


SOUL’S INTERP <TER 


FEW months a; lovers , 
poetry read with clight in 

Sunday newspaper a oem alle; 
Nameless, by Gerald lett. 7 hd 
poem was complete, but now seen te 
be also the climax of | sy Solstic 
(Cambridge University Press, Is) 
Incidentally, Nameless, 7 improve 
ments made since its fit Dublicatiog 
gives an insight into author 
master-craftsmanship. 1) »tey Solstic 
is a poem that depend:. more tha 
usual on the reader. 1; ‘hat reage 
knows only the life of © dy and 9 
mind, he willadmire theh: yartistry 
miss the profound mean. g. But. j 
he has ever taken that lea’ in the dari 
leading from the plane intellecd 
to the plane of spirit, will by 
exalted and comforted t > this rar 
beautiful adumbration 0! what js t) 
be found on that plane, were: 

if you untie the hard 

will, 

Something happens tha 

miracle. 
The last star quenched, the last light 
gone, 
last and longest and cruellest, 
which is hope, 
Darkness like a rose dawns at the stil! 

centre, 
And the spirit is home. 
This is a poem superb both in 
verbal beauty and in ultimate truth 


ure th 
of Ma 


OUR NATIVE HILLS 


HIS book is an account of a 

May holiday in Snowdonia,” 
writes Mr. W. A. Poucher in _ his 
preface to Snowdon Holiday (Chapman 
and Hall, 18s.)—and rends all our 
hearts with homesickness for such 
holidays, even if we have never had 
one of the same kind. The production 
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of such a spacious book at all at such 
a time approaches a major miracle; 
the number, beauty and grandeur of 
the mountain photographs leave us 
almost without breath to praise them. 
In some attractive introductory notes 
the author discusses the lure of moun- 
tain landscape; but it is all really in 
his first sentence: ‘‘When I read a 
book about the mountains it helps 
me to forget my troubles, but when 
take a holiday in the hills they 
transport me to another world where 
such little things cease to count, and 
I am free to enjoy the peace and 
beauty of these open spaces.’’ There 
are 76 of Mr. Poucher’s photographs 
in this book, most of them full-page 
ones, as well as photographic notes 
and data for the help of amateur 
photographers. Those who know the 
author’s earlier book, Snowdonia 
Through the Lens, will be eager to see 
these new photographs of more se 
cluded crags, many of them apparently 
never photographed before. No snow 
scenes are included, the author’s 
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“Windak”’ is specialised 
equipment for flying men. 
The Windak suit illustrated 
embodies comfort, safety, 
buoyancy, fire protection, 
emergency quick release, 
and is adapted for electric 
heating. Inthe happier days 
of peace to come, Windak in- 
genuity and experience will 
turn to the production of 
all manner of garments for 
outdoors and sportswear. 


Cuhss. 


Boxter Woodhouse and Taylor Ltd., Queen's Buildings, Stockport 
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‘The thing of our existence!’ 


From a prisoner of war camp a British 
soldier wrote these words: “If all of you 
could see the effect of the Red Cross par- 
cels arriving ata Prisonerof War Camp, 
you would realise how much we owe to 
them. It is the thing of our existence.” 
Already the Red Cross and St. John 
have sent off over 10,800,000 food 


parcels to prison camps in Germany 
and Italy. Each parcel conta’ 1s cheese, 
chocolate, jam, margarine :nd many 
other good things, carefully designed 
to supplement the official rz’ ons, and 
supplies of cigarettes and t« »acco art 
sent separately to relieve the  :onotony 
of prison life. 





Help our Prisoners—Send a Donation to 


RED CROSS & ST. JOHN 


ST. JAMES’S PALACE, 8.W.. 
Red Cross and St. John Fund, Registered under the War Charities Act, 1° 





°. 


This space has been given to the Red Cross by 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD 
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MY FRIEND THE MOUNTAIN HARE 


KNOW that on certain ranges which are 
sheep pastures mountain hares are so 
numerous aS to be a pest which must be 
ept down. The numbers shot 
ormal times—on and around 
ss and Cromarty, for instance, 
y admiration for an interest in 
‘ul, as an inhabitant of the heights 
ot, therefore, be interpreted as 
mentalism—the kind of senti- 
h irritates the farmer when some 
ols the brilliant colour of a 
1 with charlock, or the gardener 
to appreciate the glowing glory 
n! 
; | know best there are mountain 
o make the sight of one or two 
ain reward of a walk there, but, 
mm. Wyvis one autumn day, with 
t folding down from the summit 
- with astonishing speed behind me, 
| realised at there the hare-population was 
relatively . ose. As I came suddenly into a 
little hollc 1 disturbed so many that as they 
scattered , suggested a stampeding squadron 
of cavalry. Perhaps were they as plentiful on 
my most juented hills, the Ochils, I should 
hy now be 2 more (if not less) interested to see 
them thar. . am to see rabbits racing for their 
shelters al’ g the fringe of a wood at evening. 
As it... I love the lean, active, hardy little 
creature < am, grateful for the touch of life 
he lends t» many a treasured mental picture 
of the hills, particularly the hills under snow. 
The most brilliant of those pictures which 
he animates was impressed on my mind during 
a wonderful tramp, one glorious evening in early 
spring, along a certain high ridge. A dry-stone 
dyke switchbacks up and down it for perhaps 
a couple of miles, and after a heavy snowfall 
from the north-east the drift lies deep along it, 
even if elsewhere the snow has melted to scat- 
tered streaks and patches. That evening the 
drift was hard and smooth, an ideal highway in 
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By W. KERSLEY HOLMES 


perfect condition, just giving a crisp hold to the 
boot-nails; it was almost dazzling in the level 
sunlight, and all its shadows were of that trans- 
parent pure blue that the valley never knows. 

I had the whole outspread landscape to 
myself, as far as human beings were concerned, 
with the valley, always vapour-veiled when 
seen from so far above, temporarily forgotten, 
and the unbroken dome of the cloudless, frosty 
blue sky around me and above. A hare must 
have been basking on the snow, for suddenly 
his movement caught my eye and held it. He 
was as nearly pure white as a hare can be. | 
was walking eastwards, and he raced away from 
me in the same direction—towards the dim 
rose-pink reflected from the western heavens, 
lightly bounding as though not in terror but 
glad of an excuse to enjoy his own speed. He 
kept to the drift, perhaps appreciating the 
surface and smooth rollers of it as much as I, 
and, as he galloped, his shadow, of that marvel- 
lous clear blue, -raced ahead of him like a lovely 
phantom-companion even more light-footed 
than himself. 

As a runner, the mountain hare is of course 
at his best uphill, and I love to see how, having 
reached a point of vantage, he will stand erect 
with cocked ears, to mark the behaviour of the 
biped laboriously mounting below. I choose to 
imagine that he consciously enjoys the high tops 
and shares the urge that makes peaks desirable 
to the human mountaineer. If this is absurd, 
why does the hare sometimes go to the trouble 
of leaping to the top of a drift piled against 
a cairn to attain its highest point? He 
does, for one ideal night, under a blazing moon 
with the hills all silver and black around me, I 
noted his tracks to the crowning boulder of the 
ice-armoured cairn I had reached. 

As for hardiness, surely few animals can 
surpass him, for in really severe weather, when 


the hills are snow-covered, it is difficult to see 
how he gets food and water. Shelter he can 
provide for himself, and does, by tunnelling. I 
did not know this till one day I saw a hare 
appear, apparently from nowhere, in the middle 
of a great concave drift; investigating, I found 
that his place of refuge had been a 6-ft.-deep 
snow-burrow. 

Strangely enough, in all my hill-wanderings, 
at all seasons of the year, I have never come 
upon a hare’s family quarters, or seen a really 
young leveret. A friend surprised me by telling 
how he had found a form with a couple of 
leverets in the rough upper portion of a big 
school playing-field whose higher end mounts 
directly to the Ochil frontage. Within a few 
hundred yards cricket and rugger in their 
seasons drew noise and commotion, and yet 
there the mother hare had her nursery. But 
whether or not these were mountain hares he 
could not say. 

As to the changing of the hare’s coat, it 
remains to me something of a mystery. It does 
not seem to be strictly seasonal, nor yet to 
correspond to the severity of the weather, for 
on the same day you may see one hare mostly 
grey-brown and another mostly white. 

I once stroked a mountain hare! This was 
on the bleak crest of Carn Mhor Dearg (pro- 
nounced more or less ‘“‘jerrag,’’ Gaelic for 
“red’’), a tall neighbour of Ben Nevis. It was 
a wild, windy, wet day, when the hills wore their 
most desolate look and even a hare might have 
been cheered by company, but I fear it was not 
awareness of my goodwill that kept him 
quiescent, but something wrong with him. For 
even the mountain hare, that incarnation of 
vitality, must sometimes die a natural death. 

That is no word, however, with which to 
conclude a fellow-mountaineer’s brief tribute; 
I choose to think of the mountain hare idealised, 
a shape assumed by a spirit of the hills experi- 
menting with the ecstasy of muscle and sinew 
and courageous heart ! 
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The Westminster Bank 


is represented by an extensive system 
of branch offices in England and Wales 


with agents elsewhere, and is amply 
equipped to conduct your private and 
commercial banking business. The 
Manager of any branch will gladly 
give an interview to discuss or explain 
‘ny point which will help a client, or 
rospective client, to a full use of the ser- 
ices available to the Bank’s customers. 


/ESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY 
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Brown and fawn coating tweed. 
Otterburn Mills from Woollands 


Greys over-checked cherry with rick- 

rack stripes worked in squares and 

stripes. Otterburn Mills from 
Marshall and Snelgrove 


HE creators of fabrics have pro- a 

duced something new in weight for ‘ 

the tailored frocks and their match- 

ing jackets that are fashionable. 
The fabrics look exactly like men’s suitings 
when you see the bales in the shops. Actually 
they are in a softer, more pliable weave, to 
be right for the many neat frocks and 
jackets with their intricate seaming and 
pleats. The men’s suitings with their harsher : ~~ —<-* 
surface are not so easy to manipulate. These . ~ : Striped, checked and Paisley 
new Saxony tweeds can be used like silk, “‘Dayellas” for shirt, : pyjamas 
yet give the warmth and wearing qualities te, y , ; : 
of wool. They are shown in the famous Bi and children’s clothes 
fabric collection in mixed tones of grey or i 
mushroom browns, usually over-checked = , ‘ Saxony tweed in small dog-tooth 
with a line of cinnamon, gold, cherry, tur- : ‘ . checks, blue, plum and brown 
quoise or royal blue. Some of the designs : oh bei round 
have a second bright colour introduced as , on pinky ore ® g 
a narrow over-check; turquoise and gold is 5 Gardiners oj Selkirk 
a particularly effective combination on a 
background in two tones of French grey. YP Lightweight grey Saxony tweed 
Similar weights and weaves in a tiny dog- UY : over - checked mustard yellow. 
tooth check are exceedingly smart in mixed a , ; 
browns on a light ground with an occasional A Fr Gardiners of Selkirk 
tinge of green or blue introduced. These are \ 
the woollens for the frocks which have a 
crisp, white piqué collar or vest and bow tie, 
and the material worked all ways so that 
it looks like a parquet flooring. They are 
in a weight called by the trade 11/12 ozs. 
and the stores will all have some, at any 
rate. 

There is surprising variety in the tweed 

collections, variety mostly achieved by 
intelligent mixing of two coleurs and the 
manipulation of the neat, small patterns. 
All the loud colour mixtures have been 
banished and the fancy weaves. The herring- 
bone designs far and away outnumber all 


I. Puck ‘‘Bouncer’’ with encased 

heel and wafer leather sole. 
Harrods 

2 Walking shoe in calf with bow 

and piping in bright contrast, 

leather sole. Brevitt from Harrods 


3B Walking shoe with bracelet band 
and square toe. Tobacco brown 
or black calf. Dolcis 


























Hershelle 


The second front 


is launched — by 





in this 
superb suit of black 
boucle with its attach- 
ed vest in coolest ice- 
blue. Notice the wide 
revers—a new and nice 


Hershelle touch ! 


. . . look for the 
name HERSHELLE 
on the label. 
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Quality in times of plenty 


means so much more today 


Although the output of Chilprufe x 
is restricted to a range of essential 
garments for Infants and Young 
Children, the quality remains— 
the Fincst Pure Wool obtainable. 


CHILPRUFE 


MADE SOLELY FOR INFANTS 
AND YOUNG CHILDREN 


Y CHILPRUPFE LIMITED 4K 
: Governing Director: JOHN A. BOLTON 
EICESTER 
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In a full range of colours. 
Ask for “Hutton” Shoes by name a1 
Dolcis, Lilley & Skinner's, Saxone, and 
most good Shoe Shops 
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H.M. King George VI 
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A brogue in brown calf with a leather sole. 
Bromley 


others ard come in Utility as well as non-Utility 
ranges. Basket-weaves, diamonds, diagonals, 
rick-rack and broken stripes and all kinds of 
amalgamations of stripes and herring-bone also 
appear in suit weights. For coats, there are 
thick tweeds in big, bold herring-bone and 
‘“‘shadow”’ herring-bones, a few “travelling 
rug”’ checks and plaids, tone-on-tone herring- 
bones of all kinds, as well as plain ‘‘Cheviots.”’ 
The ‘‘shadow”’ effect is achieved by clever 
grading of the browns and greys in the broad 
striped herring-bone tweed that makes up so 
well into the strictly tailored coat with dashing 
buttons. The combination of a stripe in a 
bird’s-eye placed alongside one in herring-bone 
is excellent in two greys or a dark and very 
pale brown; so are the broken check effects, 
also by Otterburn, where the conventional 
diagonal, fleck, bird’s-eye and _herring-bone 
patterns are used together as checks joined by 
narrow bands of diagonal. There is also a 
distinguished one with a Greek key square inlet 
at intervals into a herring-bone, especially good 
in golden beige and dark brown colourings. 
Gardiners of Selkirk show an enormous range 
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Russell and 


in broken checks, each in three 
colours. One in turquoise, plum and 
oatmeal is charming; so is another 
in two warm browns and oatmeal. 
Plaids in this collection are shown 
in three or four subdued colourings, 
the kind of thing that does not date, 
yet is more lively than a more 
orthodox tweed. 

Cashmere tweeds at Jacqmar 

are shown in all kinds of herring- 
bones and checks in combinations 
of warm tobacco brown with beige 
or a dark brown. There are brightly 
coloured ones as well, and self-tone 
herring-bones, all with the soft 
“handle’”’ and the bloom on the 
surface we associate with cashmere. 
The tobacco browns in self-tone 
herring-bone weaves are the winners 
among the dressweight cashmeres, 
followed closely by a bright clear 
pansy blue, cherry and ice blue. This same 
weight in tweed designs and plains is also selling 
extensively for the type of suits called “‘ dress- 
maker’ that have soft shoulders 
and are often unlined, made to be 
worn under fur coats and in the 
house. For more tailored suits, 
Jacqmar show dog-tooth checked 
and flecked cashmere in the same 
combinations of tobacco brown and 
beige or two greys, and diagonals in 
black and a clear pastel—ice blue, 
crimson or emerald. A coating cash- 
mere in crimson and black herring- 
bone in a large distinct pattern is 
magnificent. These cashmeres were 
all originally made for export. Now 
the ban is on and they are released 
for the home market. 


THER novelties shown at 
Jacqmar include the fine, firm 
suitings woven for men’s dress suits 
and dyed in bright pastels for 
women’s tailor-mades. Here again 
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the weave isso fine that the materj 


manipulated like a thick silk marocaj 


tweeds are getting rare. Jacqma 


splendid range for coats in big, blurred her 
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so are the grey suitings with a Ceeper check 


than is usual, perhaps as much ; 
of an inch of crimson or royal blu 
the more usual ‘“‘chalk line.’’ The fi 
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for dresses with tobacco brown serrated lines 


set closely together on pale yelloy. 
grounds are perhaps the most bec 
the woollens. They never lose the 
in consequence and take their plac: 
in this season’s collections as they 
past ten years. ; 
Two-coloured herring-bones 
colours are outstanding in the U 
collections and will be coming intc 
stores throughout the country during 
and next, some as suits and coats, 
yard in the fabric salons. P. Joycr 
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Brown lizard with laced bracelet band and a corrugated 
rubber sole and heel. 
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CROSSWORD No. 706 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘ Crossword No, 706, CountRY 5, 3, 4) 


Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ and must reach this 
office}notflater than the first post on Thursday, August 12, 1943. 





ATTRACTIVE and 
becoming in the 
extreme, is this 
Barri maternity 
ensemble designed 
at the White 
House. It consists 
of a dress in mid- 
brown lainage, 
with duck-egg 
blue  turn-down 
collar and pointed 
cuffs, and a short 
coat of the same 
material. If de- 
sired, the dress 
mayj bej obtained 
separately. 
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ACROSS. 


. Domestic differences on view at the se: 


. What to catch to get home t 
words, 4, 5) 
Essential to life (5) 
. In one’s teeth? 
the sea (two words, 4, 2) 


constellation, anyway (8) 
3. Our most frequent excuse (two 
15. He does not meet himself so 1 
roads nowadays (8) 


. Dela Mare wrote her not so smal 

. Encounters (8) 

. Make into an island (6) 

. We are on it when it sounds (5) 

. Vichi’s art (anagr.) (9) 

. Looks as if a new member o 
species got 1p to address t 
but it’s really growing dewy 
row ! (two words, 5, 7) 


DOWN. 


young (7) 
. We still follow curs even if tl 


3. A_ particularly seasonable 


words, 3, 6) 


. Crossroads; perhaps 9 calls there 
3. Its straits are not financial ones 

. Topper (two words, 4, 3) 

. Making an effort (8) 








. She is said to give her life-blood for be 


. A neighbour is, and a miser is s 


for the children’s diversion ! (three word 


o-night (tw 


Not when thrown ashore |\ 


. Pisces? Well, the scaly one is attached to’ 


words, 2, 4 
nuch on thi 


. A surfeit of them killed a king (8) 


] memoirs (6 


f the canine 
he assembly, 
om. the hedge 


reir olfactory 


powers are not what they were ! (5) 
season (IW 


1 to be (4 


> ‘ ) 


. A park, a ship, a house maybe (8 


3. Turning eastward (9) 





BA RRI movers 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
Address 


. You can see through it (8) 
. Arheumaticky pain (7) 





obtainable only at 


. Let rest (anagr.) (7) 
. I’m away in the interim ! (5) 
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SOLUTION TO No. 705. 
appeared in the issue of July 30, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Heart of oak; 6, Snow; 9, Round table; 
12, Enemy; 13, Town mouse; 14, Using; 16, Parsee; 20, Opened; 21, 
Rinse; 25, Not at once; 26, Probe; 27, Fair; 28, Snailshell; 29, Odds; 
30, Chesterton. DOWN.—1, Horses; 2, Amulet; 3, Toddy; 4, Feasting; 
5, Allows; 7, New purse; 8, Withered; 11, Smears; 15, Sweets; 17, To 
and fro; 18, West wind; 19, Ninepins; 22, An inch; 23, Potent; 24, 
Merlin; 26, Paste. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


10, Twit; 


. Irish county, town and bay (5) 


5. Somewhat too sharp for placidity surely: 5 
——— 





Oxford. 


The winner of Crossword N . 7048 
Captain R. W. G. Robi: son, 
16, Bradmore Road, 
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Owing to the large de- 
mand, we are at present, 
greatly restricted as 
regards the purposes for 
which this steel can be 
supplied. 


LIMITED LONDON 
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A wine that has all 

wh the character & bouquet 

of those fine vintages 

which gave to Port its 
« listoric voque 
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Situated in the heart of Mayfair 


The 
MAY FAIR 
HOTEL 


BERKELEY STREET i. 





W.l Dancing Every Evening 
RESTAURANT - GRILL ROOM Sunday ected) 
SNACK BAR 
MODERN AMERICAN BAR JACK JACKSON 
sanadieaie AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 


MAYFAIR 7777 CABARET 
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genius for adminis- 


tration : 

And map the course of | 
man’s regeneration 

Over a pipe.?? 

W. E. Henley (1849-1903) ‘ 
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Whether the future 
gives you hope or 
headache, whether Ne 
the present urges you K 
to get down to it or fi 
impels you to get 





We arrange the 
rambling universe 


—— 


away from it, the 
answer in both cases 
is Balkan Sobranie 
Jag or Sobranie in pipe 
AY or cigarette. 
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